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NEWS 


HE political situation is threatening. Despite a concession 
made on Tuesday to the Conservatives, in the adoption of the 
Duke of Abercorn’s amendment requiring the Land Commis- 
sion always to take into account the value of the tenant-right, 
in considering the question of the claim of the Irish tenant to 
the gift offered under the Arrears Bill, Lord Salisbury and his 
party are believed to be intent on adhering to the amendments 
by which they have wrecked the Arrears Bill, and with which 
we hold it to be impossible for the House of Commons to agree. 
On Tuesday—to which day the consideration of the amend- 
ments is postponed, that there may be no precipitancy at a most 
momentous crisis,—the House of Commons will certainly dis- 
agree with the first amendment, and almost certainly with 
both ; and then, if the Lords insist upou these amendments, the 
Irish policy of the Government will be defeated on a most 
vital point,—and at a moment when even those who dislike the 
Liberal policy ought to see that, without this measure, the 
Liberal policy for Ireland cannot be fairly tried. A new Session, 
convened immediately and expressly to reintroduce the Bill, will 
probably follow. And then, if the Government be not of opinion 
that the crisis is one justifying them in advising the Crown to 
overcome the difficulty by the creation of new Peers, the next 
thing seems to be to warn the country that if the Lords per- 
severe, the Bill must drop, and that the followers of Lord Salis- 
bury must take the responsibility of defeating a measure passed in 
the House of Commons, first, by a majority of 108, and next, in all 
probability, by an even larger majority, for which the country, 
well roused, might easily provide. 


OF THE WEEK. 
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The result would certainly be a very great shock to the influ- 
ence of the House of Peers in this country,—indeed, we may 
say, a nail in the coffin of the Constitution, as it was understood 
and worked by the Duke of Wellington. Dear as the House of 
Lords is to Englishmen,—and there is no one of the “ ornamen- 
tal” parts of our Constitution which is dearer,—Lord Salisbury 
is the very man to wean their affections fromit. What with his 
undignified and morbid hatred of Mr. Gladstone, to whom in every 
speech, and without paying the slightest attention to Lord Gran- 
ville’s protests, he refers individually in the most unprecedented 
and even unconstitutional manner,—as if the Prime Minister’s 
will confessedly overrode the will of his colleagues,—and what 
with the complete indifference with which he appears to regard 
the largest majorities in the House of Commons, he will con- 
vince the country in a very short time that it is not well to 
provide in the House of Lords a mere condensing chamber for 
the high-pressure steam of the House of Commons; or rather, 
ket us say, that it is not well to have a Revising Assembly 
Whose chief pleasure it is, whenever a Liberal Government is in 
power, to try to throw the political engine off the line, by 
planting obstacles in its track. 





Suez is occupied by English Marines from India, and a 








wing of the Seaforth Highlanders left Aden on Thursday for 
Suez; so the Indian contingent is fairly on its way, and General 
Macpherson, who is to command it, has already reached Bombay. 
The Guards have sailed, with the Duke of Connaught; and General 
Wolseley, who had, we regret to say, an attack of Cyprus fever 
on him, took his departure from London on Wednesday. It 
is by no means too soon. Arabi has, if we may trust the 
Times’ correspondent, issued a very impudent proclamation, 
stating that when the proper time comes he will march into 
Alexandria, and “join our brother Moslems from Stamboul in 
chastising,” not only the English Infidels, but “all who, by 
serving them, have proved traitors to their country ;” and he 
has also made the Notables at Cairo, who are, of course, abso- 
lutely at his mercy, issue another proclamation (much less 
violent), to the effect that ‘“ Arabi must be upheld, as Minister 
of War and Marine entrusted with the general command of the 
Egyptian Army, and in possession of full authority in all that 
concerns military operations.” The Turks threaten us with 
sending off a transport of troops for Egypt on Saturday, and 
this though Said Pasha, the Prime Minister, still maintains 
that when the Ottoman flag is raised on Egyptian territory, the 
conduct of Arabi‘ would determine the measures to be taken ;’”” 
which clearly means that the Sultan would not proclaim him 
a rebel at all, if his Generals found Arabi pliant to their purposes 
on their arrival. Under such conditions as these, the Turkish 
transports should be peremptorily forbidden to land their 
contingent in Egypt. 


It may fairly be claimed for the expedition to Egypt that the 
punctual ease with which it is rolling away, complete cap-d-pie 
in all arms, to its destination, and also the settlement of its 
commands, are unprecedented in English history. In the 
former respect, it may be contrasted to great advantage with 
the strain of the French expedition to Tunis on their War 
Office; in the latter, with what we all remember of the prin- 
cipal appointments at the time of the Crimean war. When one 
compares the names of the noble lords and effete meritorious 
veterans who accompanied Lord Fitzroy Somerset to the East, 
with the group of vigorous and distinguished officers who 
follow Sir Garnet Wolseley now, we begin to see what 
abolition of Purchase and the reforms of Lord Cardwell and 
Mr. Childers have done for our military power. - The names of 
Wolseley, Adye, Willis, Hamley, Graham, Alison, Evelyn Wood, 
only suggest merit, capacity, valour, and hard service. To one 
of them, at least, Hamley, Germany has got nothing to teach 
on the science of war. England owes much to the Minister who 
has risen so readily to the height of such an occasion, and who 
certainly is paying in his own person—for two of his sons have 
gone to the front, and the whole personal Staff of the Secretary 
of State, without, we believe, an exception, has gallantly 
deserted, and is on its way to Egypt. 





The Conference was interrupted for a time, during the past 
week, by the temporary withdrawal of M. Onou, the Russian 
representative, who declared that he needed fresh instructions- 
But he has since returned to the Conference,—at the request, it 
is said, and perhaps more or less in the interest, of Turkey, whose 
right to intervene in Egypt as the suzerain Power, the Russian 
Foreign Office defends. No doubt, there is some intention 
of playing off on Great Britain now the part which Great 
Britain, under Lord Beaconsfield, played off on Russia in 1878. 
However, according to Sir Charles Dilke, all the Powers have 
decided that Turkey shall proclaim Arabi Pasha a rebel before 
landing troops; and though Turkey herself only speaks of 
three Powers who have done so, Turkey is probably sheltering 
herself under some technical distinction. On the whole, the 
Conference, though by no means willing to strengthen over- 
much the hands of England, are obviously not ill-disposed to 
her Egyptian enterprise. 


The Porte shuffles, as of course she would shuffle, about the 
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proclamation of Arabias a rebel, for the Sultan is well aware 
of the rising enthusiasm in the Mahomedan party for the 
adventurer who seems to have taken up the gage against the 
Infidel. The Government of the Sultan, therefore, asks him 
to postpone the declaration till the Mahomedan troops] actually 
land, which Lord Dufferin, we trust, will stoutly resist— 
especially since the publication of a proclamation by Arabi, in 
which he claims the Turkish troops as coming to his own assist- 
ance. The truth is that it isa serious mistake to let the Turkish 
troops go to Egyptatall. We shall have to divide them, to watch 
them, to keep them under the range of our Fleet,—in fact, 
to be prepared at any moment for their turning against 
us, either with the Sultan’s secret approval, or without it. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to call upon an ally of 
whom we are a_ great deal more afraid than we are of the 
enemy, only because we hope to use him against the enemy. 
It is like the policy of Louis XI. in his visit to Charles 
of Burgundy, without the same prospect of extricating our- 
selves from the difficulty. 


On Monday, the House of Lords went into Committee on 
the Arrears Bill, when Lord Salisbury proposed, and carried by 
a majority of 71 (169 to 98), against the weighty protest of 
Lord Derby and Lord Lansdowne, the amendment making it 
optional for the landlord to refuse the offer of the Arrears Bill, 
and to extort his full pound of flesh, if he can; and by a ma- 
jority of 75 (120 to 45), the second amendment,—second in mis- 
chievousness, as well as in order, but a good second in mis- 
chievousness,—making all unpaid arrears a mortgage on the 
tenant-right, whenever the tenant may sell that tenant-right. 
The most remarkable Tory speech delivered was Lord Cran- 
brook’s on the first amendment,—a rattling speech against 
the Bill itself, against the people of Ireland, against concilia- 
tion of any kind to that “blood stained” population. ‘The 
connivance at crime in Ireland was such, that the whole popula- 
tion was blood-stained. They knew what was going on. They 
knew beforehand who were the criminals. And if the ven- 
geance of man did not overtake them in the Courts of Law, if 
there was a moral government in the world, they might depend 
upon it that the country itself guilty of such outrages will not 
escape.” Lord Cranbrook is quite right. Ireland has not 
escaped, and is not escaping, from the retribution for her sins; 
but neither have we escaped, though we trust we are just be- 
ginning to escape, from the retribution for our ancestors’ greater 
sins. After all, the moral Government of the Universe, when 
it has at last manifested itself to the people of Ireland, will 
probably prove to be at least as wide of the ideal Providence of 
Lord Cranbrook, as it will prove to be of the ideal Providence 
of Mr. Parnell. 


After the discussion of the chief amendments, there arose a 
curious little debate on an amendment of Lord Limerick’s and 
another of Lord Kilmorey’s, in which the question turned on Lord 
Brabourne’s attack, delivered a fortnight ago, on the Sub-Com- 
missioners. Lord Brabourne, with exquisite self-satisfaction, 
remarked that not one of his criticisms had been satisfactorily 
answered, or indeed answered at all; whereupon the Lord Chan- 
cellor arose in his wrath, and casting away the usual placid and 
argumentative mood of the accomplished Judge, began to be- 
labour Lord Brabourne with an animation and vehemence of 
style and gesture which took the House quite by surprise, so that 
the Tory benches were quite dumb, while the Liberals cheered 
lustily. “Anything more odious than his [Lord Brabourne’s } 
style of imputation,” said Lord Selborne, “he could not con- 
ceive.” If the Sub-Commissioners had but belonged to the 
party to which the noble Lord belonged, “though he sat on 
the cross-benches,” “they would at least have escaped the 
charge of the motives now cast upon them.” Lord Salisbury 
was not very earnest in reply. He felt it necessary to temper 
the chastisement inflicted on his ambiguous ally, but his pleas 
were somewhat perfunctory. Lord Brabourne has no hearty 
friends in the House of Lords. He evidently has the approval 
of his own conscience, but that is a tribunal with much fewer 
admirers in the House of Lords than even the least fastidious of 
the Irish Sub-Commissioners. 


In the debate of Tuesday on the third reading of the 
Arrears Bill, Lord Salisbury made a most extraordinary and, 
as we think, for his own policy, a most suicidal admission. 
“There is no doubt,” he said, “that an offer of 10s. in the pound 
will have the effect of effacing a vast amount of arrears all over 





Ireland ; there is no doubt that it will remove to a or 

the grievance you indicate. Even if it were true that hat 
leave a small residue which it did not remove, I should mie. 
it would be very much to your wisdom to take nine-tenths ofa 
loaf, rather than‘have no bread. But I do not belicve thas such q 
> In other words, he is prepared to throw 
Treland into confusion, and to declare war upon the House of 
Commons, for the sake of defending the rights of the land. 
lords in relation to claims in the existence of which, for all 
practical purposes, he has absolutely no belief at all, The 
Government declare their profound conviction that the social wap 
between landlords and tenants cannot be healed by an optional 
measure; Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, thinks that an 
optional measure will cover precisely the same ground ag q 
compulsory measure,—that there is nothing to choose betieey 
them, so far as regards the real effect, though the optional 
form reserves a certain number of abstract rights which have 
no concrete existence. Is that really a matter for which he 
thinks it decent to challenge the Government and the House of 
Commons to mortal combat, at a moment of peculiar difficulty 
to the Executive, both at home and abroad? If he does, the 
country will think him at best a Tory Quixote, and will remark 
that no Quixote can ever be a true Conservative. 


residue exists,’ 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Lord Hartington 
moved for leave to apply the revenues of India to the Indian 
portion of the Egyptian Expedition, which was ultimately 
granted by a majority of 117 (140 to 23). The debate was one 
in which Mr. Gladstone was vehemently taunted with having 
turned round since he opposed the course taken by Lord Beacons. 
field’s Government in relation to the cost of the Afghan War 
but, as Mr. Gladstone showed very clearly, he had said nothing 
in relation to the policy of making India pay for that most mig. 
chievous and disastrous war, to which he does not still hold in the 
strongest way. In this case, the questions were—whcether the 
expedition was right and justifiable, and whether India was 
substantially concerned, both of which questions Mr. Gladstone 
obviously answers in the affirmative ; and that is the com. 
mon-sense answer. If that answer be given, there is not any 
injustice in making India pay one-fifth of the charges of an 
expedition in which certainly her interests constitute far more 
than one-fifth of all the interests involved. However, not to 
mix up different issues, the Government consented to reserve 
the issue, by accepting the vote only subject to any future 
decision of Parliament,—a right course, especially as the Indian 
Government wish to be heard against the course of charging any 
part of the cost of the expedition, to India. 


The Pall Mall returns with vigour to its assertion that it isa 
matter of common morality for England to pay the whole 
expense of the Egyptian Expedition, and for this it argues on 
the ground that, for the most part, all the pleas alleged for the 
Egyptian Expedition were pleas resting the case for it on our 
engagements to Egypt, as given in 1879 and since. Well, asa 
matter of fact, other pleas were alleged, as, for example, 
the enormous benefit to our Indian Empire,—so long as we 
govern it at all,—of a secure highway for the governing class, 
and for the troops which keep their Government secure, as well 
as the great benefit to the Indian commerce, which uses the Suez 
route in the proportion of 88 out of 143. But even adopting 
the Egyptian promises and engagements of 1879 and subse- 
quently as the principal reason for the expedition, the fact 
remains that the Suez-Canal shares were bought, and the inter- 
vention in Egyptian finance determined on, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, because our Indian Empire rendered the protection 
of Egypt against anarchy, and the renovation of her finance, 
so vastly important for us. Nor can it be pretended that it is 
not India, but only the British power in India, which gains by pro- 
tecting the Suez route, unless, indeed, by those who think that 
India could govern herself at present without our help better 
than we govern her; and of these there are very few, Mr. Bright 
himself having often denied, we believe, that he is one of them. 
If we had not India to govern, it is certain enough that we 
should have adopted a policy of non-intervention in Egypt. 


M. de Freycinet’s Government has fallen, the Vote of Credit 
for the protection of the Suez Canal having been rejected 
on Saturday by the immense majority of 450 to 75. The 
circumstances were very odd, M. Gambetta and many of those 
who wanted to go farther than the Government having joined 
the coalition against them, which was in fact dominated by the 
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ure non-interventionists, who wished to keep France free from 
all embarrassing engagements. M. Gambetta would not even 
speak on Saturday. He left the attacks on the Ministry 
to the non-interventionists, and did not aid the Government 
by any reply to that extreme school. M. Clémenceau struck 
the key-note:—“ With several Powers, there is a great 
apathy and lassitude, while with others there is great in- 
ude for past services, with others covetousness, and some- 
where perhaps—I know not where—ill designs. Europe is 
covered with soldiers. Everybody is expectant. The Powers 
are reserving their freedom of action; let us reserve the free- 
dom of action of France.” In other words, M. Clémenceau 
wished France to follow the example of the apathy and lassitude 
he condemned, and the Chamber cordially echoed his wish. As 
yet no new Administration has been formed. 


gratit 


An alarm was raised on Wednesday by false accounts from 
some of the newspaper correspondents as to a panic by which 
some of the soldiers of the 60th Rifles had been seized, when 
on Tuesday night some of Arabi’s horsemen drove in the 
picket outside Ramleh. It has since transpired, however, that 
the picket behaved very well, that it retired firing in good 
-order 0 the watch-house, on which it had been directed to fall 
back, and reoccupied the point attacked on the Wednesday 
morning. The newspaper correspondents do a great deal of 
harm by spreading so much hasty news, whether it be true or 
false. Even when it is true, it is much more instructive to 
Arabi than it is to the English people. And when it happens 
to be false, it generally happens that it does not mislead Arabi, 
while it does mislead Englishmen, and makes them even more 
impatient than they naturally are for some change which is not 
wanted, and which would only do harm. 


The Standard’s Correspondent at Alexandria reported in the 
issue of this day week one of the boldest experiments ever made 
in warfare,—it had, however, been anticipated in the American 
Civil War,—an experiment which, though it did not carry out 
the audacious purpose of steaming right into the enemy’s lines, 
effected a useful reconnaissance. Captain Fisher and Lieu- 
tenant Cross have, it appears, constructed a locomotive iron- 
clad for railway use, by connecting six trucks protected by iron 
shields, with the engine inthe middle. “A Nordenfelt gun looks 
over the bows of the leading truck, three Gatlings over the stern 
-of the hindermost.”’ “ Two field-guns are carried in one of the other 
trucks, built for heavy weights.” With this they had intended to 
steam into the enemy’s lines, open fire, and if possible, effect a 
regular lodgment. Unfortunately, however, the train came 
upon a break made in the line by Arabi, which there was not 
time to repair. “Every one,’ says the correspondent, “ was 
intensely disappointed,” as they had hoped to give Arabi a 
fright of the first order. However, they disembarked a party, 
which made its observations of the enemy’s positions very 
coolly, and then re-embarked, and the train carried the soldiers 
‘back again. The enemy directed their artillery upon the train at 
last, but without skill or effect. 


The House of Lords had a curious little discussion yesterday 
week on the utility of pouring oil on troubled waters, a dis- 
cussion which had no reference to Lord Salisbury’s troubling of 
the waters, or to any Episcopal attempt to pour oil on his breakers, 
—but which simply referred to the experiments made off Peter- 
head, in Aberdeenshire, for the oiling of bars and breakers near 
a harbour’s mouth, or round a ship in a heavy gale. Lord 
Carnarvon brought the subject up, referring to the remarks of 
Pliny and Plato on the subject, and asking for information as 
to the results of the Peterhead experiments of Mr. Shield. 
Lord Sudeley replied at length, intimating that at present the 
experimentation must be done by private persons, but that 
the Board of Trade would carefully watch the results, and 
make use of the method, if it appeared to be trustworthy. It 
seems that, unquestionably, oil diffused over a bar in time of 
storm may enable ships to pass it easily which could not 
otherwise pass it at all; but the difficulty of the method is that 
when there is a high wind, the oil is apt to be swept out to 
sea, instead of discharging its soothing functions. By 


the way, where does the phrase about “pouring oil on the 
troubled waters”? come from? Lord Sudeley spoke of it as if 
it were Scriptural, which we believe it is not,—nor Shakespearian 
either. 





A short discussion arose yesterday week in the House of 
Commons on the Spanish financial proposals for shutting us 
altogether out of the benefit of the recent reductions of duty 
on Spanish imports, unless we make a special commercial 
treaty with Spain, satisfactory to her Government as regards 
our wine duties. Mr. Gladstone declared that it would give 
him the most cordial satisfaction to lower the duties on Spanish 
wine, yet protested warmly against the notion that we ought 
to buy off Spain from her unfriendly treatment of our exports, 
by humouring her as regards the wine duties a single day 
before it would otherwise suit our finance to reduce them. 
The complaint of the representatives of Spain against this 
country, said Mr. Gladstone, comes to this :—“ They do not 
think our scale of wine duties sufficiently favourable to Spain. 
But at any rate, it is favourable enough for this, that under the 
operation of that scale, the imports of wine from Spain have 
enormously increased, and for that increase it is proposed to 
repay us by enacting a tariff against us ” which, according to 
Mr. Monk, will extinguish our export trade to Spain. That is, 
indeed, a strangely unfair kind of retaliation. “ You do a great 
deal more for me already than I do for you; but unless you 
greatly increase what you do for me, I will refrain altogether 
from doing even the little I now do for you,”—such is the 
Spanish formula of retaliatory duties, based, of course, on the 
radically false notion that a nation confers benefits by what she 
buys, and not by what she sells; but even as measured by that 
absurd notion, it is a most inequitable style of retaliation. 


The melancholy death of Professor Balfour,—a man of the 
most well-marked genius,—whose Chair of Animal Morpho- 
logy at Cambridge was, we believe, almost constituted because 
he was the man who of all others would best fill it,—in an 
attempt to ascend the as yet unascended Aiguille Blanche, 
seems to have been due in no small degree to the state of the 
snow, and to the rashness which induced him to take but one 
guide, who perished with him. They fell over the precipice of 
the Peuteret, and the bodies were found lying, still connected 
by the rope, on the Fresnay glacier. The expedition was cer- 
tainly one of a kind so difficult, especially in the actual state 
of the snow, that to take two guides would have been a very 
mild precaution, even for so first-rate an Alpine climber as 
Professor Balfour. His death is a terrible loss to science, 
whereas the ascent of the Aiguille Blanche, even if it had been 
accomplished successfully, would hardly have brought science 
any gain. 


We print elsewhere a letter from Mr. O'Donnell, in which he 
protests against our article of last week, on the too great 
leniency of the House of Commons to his offences. He 
writes,—* Just when I was most relevant, I was informed by 
Mr. Speaker that I was irrelevant. This is the habitual prac- 
tice of Mr. Speaker, for which he is highly applauded by the 
Ministerial majority.” This is emphatic, and hardly what we 
should have expected from a Member who stated in the House 
that “he had not the slightest intention of conveying any 
insult to the Chair.’ But Mr. O’Donnell, except when he 
retracts what he subsequently reiterates, is always em- 
phatic,—to the point, indeed, of overleaping himself, and 
falling on the other side. In a speech delivered at Liver- 
pool last week, and reported in the Liverpool Daily Post 
of July 26th, he declared:—‘ In the whole course of my ex- 
perience of public men, not only in this, but other countries, and 
in the whole course of my knowledge of political party, whether 
contemporary or as revealed to us in the pages of history, I 
know of no instance of political turpitude so black and damning 
as the turpitude of William Ewart Gladstone.” And he pro- 
ceeded rather incoherently, if the report does not do him injustice: 
—“Tf I were to summarise my impressions of Liberalism, I 
would say that what lies are in private life, Liberalism is in 
public life. You cannot believe a thing that they swear, and 
you cannot believe a promise that they vow. They are hypo- 
crites.” After this, to be accused only of “ brutal unfairness,” 
is so mild as to convey the effect of praise; and we should have 
been better satisfied with Mr. O’Donnell’s remarks on our 
criticism, if he had accused us of intentional dishonosty and 
dastardly cowardice. In fact, however, we believe that what 
we said of his conduct in the Hlouse of Commons was both mild 


and true. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LORDS AND THE ARREARS BILL. 


ORD SALISBURY has passed, by his usual great majori- 
ties, two amendments to the Arrears Bill, either of 
which is so fatal to the utility of the Bill that we doubt 
whether the Government would be justified in applying the 
resources of the State to the objects contemplated by the Bill, 
under such conditions as either of them would impose. By the 
first amendment, Lord Salisbury proposes to take away from the 
Bill altogether its character of a public sacrifice made for the 
attainment of a great pacification, for though he leaves the 
public sacrifice undiminished, he takes no pains to provide 
that the pacification should be ensured, or even rendered pro- 
bable. The landlords, as a class, will be great gainers 
by the Bill, and therefore the landlords as a class should 
accept it, even at the cost of some sacrifices on their side. 
But Lord Salisbury wants to ensure the landlords their great 
gain, without even the smallest sacrifice on their side for this 
great advantage. If his first amendment were carried, no 
one tenant could be sure that he would get the benefit of the 
Arrears Bill; the feeling of the tenant class for the landlord 
class would be as hostile and severely strained as ever; the 
public would be asked to make a great sacrifice for a great 
social good which the public would no longer secure. The 
landlords who declined to avail themselves of the Bill, and 
who kept the arrears hanging over the heads of their tenants, 
would embitter the feeling of the tenants beyond even its 
present point, while every subsequent step in their use of these 
arrears would be a new signal for the outbreak of social hatred. 
It is monstrous even to suggest that the public should make 
such a sacrifice as the Arrears Bill offers, for a result so grossly 
inadequate as Lord Salisbury’s amendment would leave us. 
Nor is Lord Salisbury’s second amendment much better. It 
has been quite rightly agreed that the Commissioners may 
take into account the selling value of the tenant-right, in con- 
sidering whether the tenant is or is not one of the class who is 
unable to pay his full arrears if he is to cultivate his holding 
decently. If the Duke of Abercorn’s amendment, which was 
accepted by the Government in the Lords as a sort of com- 
promise, be agreed to in the Commons, the Bill will go further 
than this, and require the Commissioners to take into account 
the selling value of the tenant-right, in determining the 
qualification of a poor tenant for the help offered by the 
Arrears Bill. But Lord Salisbury proposes to go much 
further still, and to leave the unpaid arrears as a permanent 
lien charged upon the tenant-right, whenever it shall come to 
be sold. That means that the new start to the relation 
between landlord and tenant which the Bill is intended to 
initiate, shall not be a fair start, after all, but shall leave 
in the background a cause of heartburning in the mind of the 
tenant, who will have to remember that his tenant-right is, after 
all, not his own, and that the arrears of rent which the land- 
lord was asked to remit as an equivalent for the benefit of 
State-help in relation to the arrears due, shall ultimately go 
to him all the same, if the tenant has a tenant-right of value 
sufficient to recoup him. There, again, the landlord whom 
the State-helps to pay, would sacrifice nothing, or, at least, 
only the interest of his arrears, for the advantage of that help. 
Now, since one of the great considerations which have induced 
the Government to bring in this Bill, is that a large nuniber 
of these arrears are really nominal,—were never looked for 
by the landlord at all, but only held over the tenant’s head as a 
sort of scourge, in order to screw out as much rent as could be 
screwed out of his impecuniosity,—it seems to us wholly in- 
admissible to let those arrears stand over, to play still the bad 
part they were intended to play, though in a less effective 
fashion. The public do not get what they bargain for in this 
Bill, if they do not secure new hope for the small tenants, With 
(often nominal) arrears still charged as a mortgage on the tenant- 
right, the amount of new hope secured to the small tenants 
would often be extremely small. We say, then, that the Com- 
mons ought not to adopt either of these amendments ; that the 
Irish and the English public, who are asked to pay two millions 
and a half for the purpose of putting an end to the monstrous 
evil of social war, do not get what they are willing to buy, 
if either of these amendments is to be incorporated into the 
Bill. 
The question remains,—What ought the Government to 
do, if Lord Salisbury persists in his wilful and haughty freak, 
as it seems that so late as Wednesday he intended to do ? 








oars: 

For our own parts, we should be disposed to say that thi 
is an emergency in which the Crown might well be advised 
that anew Session of Parliament should be at once called 
and the Bill reintroduced, with an assurance to the 
Minister that the Crown would use its prerogative to “<_ 
enough Peers to carry the measure. We are well aware that 
this is a very strong step to take, nor would we advise jt 
in any emergency less urgent than the present one. But 
without having any regard to the critical condition of 
foreign affairs, and the serious consequences of a change 
of Government during the prosecution of the Egyptian 
campaign, it does seem to us that a half-and-half policy 
in Ireland at the present moment would risk all the exce?. 
lent consequences which we are beginning to reap from 
the new Land Act. The action of the Lords in 1880 was 
disastrous enough. It stimulated all the confusion and crime of 
the terrible year and a half which followed. But the conse. 
quences of renewed confusion of that kind now would be even 
more serious. As it is, a steady improvement has set in, 
following in the most marked manner the track of the Land 
Commission and its decisions, so that wherever these decisions, 
have gone, outrage has died away upon their track. With the 
grant of an Arrears Act to save the wretched small tenants in 
the West, who have never really had a chance of paying 
the nominal rents which the landlords never even expected to 
exact, though they held them in terrorem over the tenant, 
lest he should regain his independence, there is a 
reasonable hope that Ireland will soon settle down into: 
peace and industry. But if the match is again to be applied 
to what we may call the agrarian tinder of the West Coast, all 
the efforts of the last two years may have been made almost 
in vain, It seems to us, then, that the question of the Arrears 
Bill in Ireland is one quite outside the range of party. Even 
the strongest Tories might well and reasonably say, ‘We 
disapprove the Liberal policy wholly, but if it should be tried 
at all, it should be tried as a whole ; and this final touch,as the 
Liberal leaders think it, to the policy of the Land Act ought 
not to be refused. It will turn out, as we believe, that the whole 
policy is wrong, but it cannot be right to try neither the 
Tory policy nor the Liberal policy, but the Liberal policy as it 
comes out when mutilated by a Tory Peerage.’ That seems 
to us reasonable language, even for the most Tory of Tory 
legislators, and we doubt not that many of the Conservative 
landlords of Ireland would hold language of this kind. 
They would strongly deprecate the wasting of all the 
sacrifices which have been made, through the rash and peevislz 
action of the House of Lords. We hold, then, that the Govern- 
ment would be well warranted in appealing to the Crown for 
final authority to overawe the House of Peers, in relation to a 
Bill considered essential to the Liberal policy by all the 
soundest heads in Ireland, and which, as mutilated by Lord 
Salisbury, it would not only be folly, but almost madness to 
enact, 

If, however, this should prove to be too “thorough” a policy 
for the Government, the next best course seems to be to 
avow boldly that, if a second time defeated, it would 
become necessary to drop the Bill, rather than go further 
in the direction of Lord Salisbury than the amendment. 
of the Duke of Abercorn—accepted by the Government 
on Tuesday night—would carry them. The prospect of 
losing the Arrears Bill altogether would seriously alarm 
all the Irish landlords with any head. They know only 
too well what must be the result of a recurrence of 
the passions of the last two years, and they know 
better than any one how likely these passions are to recur, if 
the hatred with which their class is too often regarded by the 
Irish peasant is to receive a new access of intensity. As we 
all know that Lord Salisbury’s amendments cannot be accepted 
without making a farce of the Bill, the only alternatives are 
either to pass the Bill without them, or to drop the Bill alto- 
gether. The prospect of the latter course would bring a pres- 
sure to bear upon Lord Salisbury from his own side such as even 
he would find it difficult to resist ; and even if he held out, and 
threw the Bill out, it would raise a cry in the country against 
the infatuation and obstinacy of the House of Lords that would 
be fatal to the Tories at the next election. Deeply as the 
English people love the Peerage, they love it only on condi- 
tion that, after all its threats, it shall get out of the way at 
the right moment, and not bar progress. If the Bill were lost, the 
state of Ireland would become most critical, a serious calamity of 
the worst kind, but one which no one could deny that the House 
of Lords had brought upon us; and lamentable as that 
would be, it would at least have the advantage of forcing us to 
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face the problem how to alter a Constitution in virtue of which 
the Liberal Party in power can never mature their legislation 
in the way that seems to them best, while the Conservative 
Party in power can always carry swiftly through the House of 
Lords whatever they can persuade the House of Commons to 
accept. Why should every great Liberal measure be lost or 
mutilated, though every great Conservative measure passes un- 
critised and almost unmodified through the obsequious and 
unrevising Chamber of Revision,—as, whether during the rule 
of a Liberal or the rule of a Conservative Government, it is 


most falsely called ? 





ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


HE new feature of the situation in Egypt is the increasing 
danger of our having to deal there with Turkish allies 
on whom it will be impossible to count for help,—and not to 
count for mischief. The Sultan is at last as ostentatiously 
eager to send troops, as—before he was convinced of our real 
intention to put down his instrument, Arabi—he was eager to 
hold back. He sees now that the moment has passed in which 

a policy of obstruction can serve his purposes. If he is to 

regain any command of the situation, he must be in a position 

either to thwart what we are doing in Egypt, or to help it, as 
occasion seems to render most desirable; and we need not say 
that his wish would be to thwart it, rather than to help it. 

As Mr. Goschen warned us, the Porte has never contemplated 

with the smallest satisfaction the extension of Western influence 

and Western meihods of government to Egypt. In the first 
place, nothing is better calculated to diminish the respect for the 

Porte, and for the Mahomedanism which is the living principle 

of its Government, than the recovery of its own most import- 

ant provinces directly they are withdrawn from the influence of 
their native rulers, and placed under the guidance of European 
politicians, In the next place, no gap so serious in the chain of 

Mahomedan communications could be established as that which 

would result from snatching Egypt from the sway of Mahome- 

dan principles and the contagion of Mahomedan delirium. We 
may be sure, then, that whatever course the Porte actually pur- 
sues in Egypt,its main object would be to embarrass England—to 
resist us as much as it dared,—to checkmate us if it could. Now, 
it seems to us a most alarming price to pay for a proclama- 
tion by the Porte that Arabi is a rebel, and no true subject of the 

Khalit—even if we get it, and it will be a strong, though it 

would be a most necessary, act to instruct our Commanders 

that the Turkish transports are not to be allowed to land until 

a fully satisfactory proclamation has been issued,—that we 

should have some 5,000 or 6,000 Turkish troops to watch and 

keep in check, secretly sympathising with the foes they come 
to put down, and probably commanded by Pashas with full 
knowledge that the Sultan does not wish them to further our 
objects in Egypt, but if possible to undermine and defeat them. 
Yet, this is the prospect we really have before us, if we allow 
the Turkish troops to land at all. And if we do not allow the 
Turkish troops to land at all, a quarrel with Turkey, in 
which Europe will certainly be neutral, seems inevitable. For 
our own parts, we should not in the least dread the results of 
such a quarrel. In our opinion, the Government would be 
prudent as well as bold, if they gave the order that the Turkish 
transports should not be allowed to land troops at all, until a 
satisfactory proclamation, from which there could be no going 
back, declaring Arabi a rebel, had been issued, and until 
arrangements had been made perfectly satisfactory to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley for placing the Turkish troops where they 
could not do any harm, and might be held in check by our 
Fleet. We do not fear in any way the result of a quarrel 
_with Turkey out of Egypt. But we do fear very greatly 
the result of a quarrel with Turkey in Egypt which might 
give the Turkish troops the opportunity of deserting 
“to Arabi, and swelling high the tide of Mahomedan 
fanaticism. Even the best distribution of the Turkish 
troops that we could well imagine,—one that would convince 
the Egyptians that they were on our side, without giving the 
Turks any opportunity of treachery, which the fire of our Fleet 
could not render innocuous,—would be a very great embarrass- 
ment, for it would necessarily spend a great deal of our 
energy and disposable force on the comparatively useless task 
of watching and checking their manceuvres. 

One thing we must strongly join the Zimes in pressing on 
the Government. The first consequence of a Turkish expedi- 
tion,—if it is to be allowed to land troops,—ought to be a 
great addition to our own force. It is a relief to think that 
Alexandria and Suez are, at all events, well under English con- 








trol, and that we guard the gates of Egypt on both the Indian and 
the Mediterranean side. But we have heard this week with ex- 
treme regret that the Indian expedition, which was to have been 
one of 10,000 men, is now reduced to 5,000, with 1,500 reserves, 
and we do not hesitate to say that that force isa great deal too 
small, especially if the duty of watching Turkish allies is to be 
added to the duty of fighting military mutineers, We think the 
Government might have avoided the whole difficulty, if they had 
made the proper use of the decoration of Arabi by the Sultan, 
and declared at once that this seemed to them proof positive 
that the Turkish influence in Egypt was sinister, and could not, 
therefore, be allowed to intervene at all. Why Lord Gran- 
ville did not take this line, it is now idle to inquire. But it 
seems the great blot in his conduct of the question, and 
the one which he will be most likely ultimately to regret and 
repent. Still, much may be done by resolute and vigorous 
action. Jf the Turks are to be allowed to land at all, 
and they should only be allowed to land after the 
issue of a thoroughly satisfactory proclamation concern- 
ing Arabi, and the agreement to place the troops where 
they could be effectually watched, the forces to be sent 
from India should be doubled at once, and the forces to 
be sent from England considerably increased. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley should be instructed to take care that the Turks are 
not sent into the interior, that they are not placed at any 
point where a march into the interior without our consent would 
be possible and that they are made to understand their com- 
plete subordination to the English military operations. Without 
conditions of this sort, we are absolutely convinced that an 
open quarrel with Turkey,—war with Turkey even, so far as 
it might be necessary, inopportune as such a war would be, 
—would be far preferable to an alliance in which our ally 


was more dangerous than our foe. Of course, it is a 
very inopportune moment for war with a Mahomedan 


Power, and if a quarrel can be avoided without saddling 
ourselves with a treacherous and dangerous partner in a very 
delicate undertaking, a quarrel ought to be avoided. But 
nothing is much more certain than that Arabi has all along 
been acting as the secret instrument of the Porte,northan that he 
himself believes that the Porte will use all the power it can get 
to protect the Egyptian army from extinction. To open our 
arms for such co-operation as this would be imbecility, and 
we have no doubt that the Government are as anxious as they 
can be to keep the unwelcome “ assistance” at arm’s-length. 
But they are hampered by their own language, and by their 
omission to brand the Sultan’s conduct as it ought to have 
been branded long ago; and they may feel obliged to 
accept the gifts, though they fear the givers. If so, the only 
remedy is the one we have indicated,—to get strong hold of 
the most important positions before the Turks arrive; to in- 
crease the contingents both from England and India ; to insist 
on the Turkish troops being assigned to positions which our 
Fleet can watch ; and to impress on General Wolseley and 
on General Macpherson the immense importance of swiftness 
in a campaign in which time is everything, and a reasonable 
audacity almost as essential as coolness itself. In General 
Macpherson, at least,—if report does not belie him,—we shall 
find no want of military audacity. 





THE ATTITUDE OF EUROPE. 


7. Tories are delighted with what they call the threaten- 

ing attitude of Europe towards England, and it is pretty 
clear that nosuccessof Mr, Gladstone’s policy in Egypt would give 
them half the pleasure which would be ciused by its at least 
partial failure. When one comes to look at the matter, how- 
ever, the threatening attitude of Europe does not look so 
formidable. It is clear enough that Russia will take her 
little revenge of insisting that we shall submit all our 
arrangements in Egypt to the criticism of Europe, just as 
Lord Salisbury insisted that the arrangements of Russia 
should be submitted to the criticism of Europe at Berlin. 
That is a very natural and pardonable bit of retaliation 
for the policy of Lord Beaconstield and Lord Salisbury, and, 
so far as it is disagreeable to us, we ought to thank 
the Tories for bringing it about. But after all, it isnot of very 
serious import. It is clear that M. Onou was directed to make 
whatever he could of the independent action of England 
in Egypt, and to utter his little protest against anything like 
an isolated intervention there. But it is equally clear that our 
own Government is as anxious to avoid isolated action as the 
Russian Government is anxious to warn us against it, and that 
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so long as the Powers do not hamper us in the work of pacify- 
ing Egypt, the Government will welcome as many guarantees 
for the protection of the Suez Canal by other Powers as these 
other Powers are willing to give us. What the present Govern- 
ment desires in Egypt is a settled government, and a great high- 
road to Indiasafe from all disturbing international influences, and 
so long as we get this, the more security is given for the co-opera- 
tion of other European Governments in the work, the better our 
own Government will be pleased. 

In the attitude of Germany, we cannot find the least sign of 
hostility. Germany has apparently united with us in asking for 
the proclamation of Arabi as a traitor, and has assented tacitly to 
all that we have done. The Porte is no pet of Prince Bis- 
marck. Though he does wish to conciliate the Sultan a little, 
for the sake of Austria, Germany has no desire to see the 
East goaded into a fatal attempt to throw off the influence of 
the West. Nobody knows better than Prince Bismarck that 
Germany is the most typical representative at the present time 
of the Western attitude of mind, and that anything which gave 
the East the notion that she could throw the power of the 
West off her, would not only produce massacres, horrifying 
to all civilised Powers, but would sooner or later play very 
powerfully into the hands of Russia, who could not but gain 
in the East by the necessity she would be under of protecting 
her subjects against the Mahomedan revival. 

Well, but, it is said, after all our energetic and continuous 
efforts to keep the alliance of France, what have these efforts 
come to?—the overthrow of the French Government for giving 
us very cautious promises, and then trying to keep them. 
Well, but how does that really injure us? Had we really 
alienated France, had we excited her jealousy, and tried to 
outwit her in Egypt, we might now be in a very awkward 
position indeed. But France retires, not from any jealousy of 
England, but from the suspicions which her people feel of the 
designs of Germany, from their extreme reluctance to be taken 
at any disadvantage, if any of these designs should prove 
hostile. It is exceedingly natural for a Democracy which has 
suffered as the French Democracy suffered in 1870, to be 
timid for a generation to come of any policy which may seem 
hazardous; and no doubt, in this case, the reserved attitude 
of the Powers was of much more consequence to France than 
tous. It is no mischief to us to have to act in Egypt with- 
out France,—France remaining all the time perfectly friendly. 
There is always difficulty and danger in co-operative action of 
this delicate kind, and for all our purposes, a friendly abstention 
of France from intervention in Egypt is even more fortunate 
than a friendly co-operation there while the work is actually 
going on. So far as we have the means of judging, Austria, 
again, is perfectly friendly, though willing to humour the 
Porte. 

On the whole, we see no sign at all of an unfriendly 
disposition on the part of Europe,—quite the reverse. That 
some of the European Powers were anxious to prevent France 
from welding with us any very energetic and effective alliance, 
we quite admit. But we are very doubtful whether any such 
alliance would have been useful just now to either party. At 
present, our only danger is the poor old Turk. With 
him, we cannot possibly co-operate. And yet with him it 
is very inconvenient just now to fall out openly. We admit 
that our relations with the Porte are delicate in the extreme. 
But the Porte is not Europe. And to our minds, the attitude 
of Europe,—the Porte excluded,—is nearly as satisfactory as, 
for the purpose of pacifying Egypt, we could wish the attitude 
of Europe to be. 


DO THE ENGLISH HATE THE IRISH ? 
N R. GODKIN,—the editor, we presume, of the New York 


Nation,—writes in the new number of the Nineteenth 
Century an interesting paper, which he describes as “ An 
American View of Ireland.” But we confess we very much 
doubt the accuracy of this description. Mr. Godkin, American 
though he be, is undoubtedly Irish too, and there seems to be 
plenty of evidence in this article that Irish prepossessions 
have tinctured American impartiality. Of that, however, our 
readers will judge better when they hear what Mr. Godkin has 
to say. His view, then, is that Englishmen hate Irishmen so 
much that, at last, Irishmen have begun to hate Englishmen 
in return; and that nothing but increase and exacerbation of 
the feeling is to be expected, until the natural remedy of a 
total separation and estrangement is adopted. Mr. Godkin’s con- 
viction is that when Irishmen are treated decently in English 
society at all, it is because they have, in the estimation 








ne 
of their companions, ceased to be Irishmen. He accuses ug 
too, of adopting a condescending manner towards Americang 
also, which appears to have been a great crime in h 
Well, there is no doubt that a certain profound self-satisfaction 
in the English and Scotch peoples—especially, perhaps, in the 


is eyes, 


Scotch—is one of the certain marks of British limitation and 
perhaps, also of the efficiency in a small field which is apt to 
result from that limitation. But if the proof of our hatred of 
the Irish is to consist in conduct which has also rendered us in- 
tolerable to the Americans, the proof does not go very far, for 
it is certain that we have never shown any indomitable ayer. 
sion to our cousins across the Atlantic, for whose many great 
qualities few peoples probably have evinced a higher apprecia- 
tion than ourselves. But the truth is that Mr. Godkin ip. 
geniously infers the English hatred of Irishmen from what he hag 
recently observed of the Irish hatred of Englishmen ; and in the 
latter matter, no doubt, he is standing on firmer ground. Only we 
must be permitted to say, that to argue to the depth of David's 
hatred of Saul from the knowledge only of Saul’s hatred of David, 
is not surely a logical process, and yet, so far as we can see, 
this is positively the whole sum of Mr. Godkin’s evidence, 
*‘T confess I have until recently under-estimated the strength 
and permanence of Irish hatred of England which the English 
hatred of Irishmen has at last produced,” says Mr. Godkin, 
and produces no witness at all to testify to that imputed 
eause of this effect. That the hatred of England is cultivated 
by the American branch of the Irish race “as a sort of reli 
gion,” we can well believe. The history of the last two or three 
years shows it to be so. But to what branch of the English race 
ean Mr. Godkin point as cultivating the reciprocal form of this 
sort of religion? He himself gives us no hint, and appears to 
be quite content with the assertion, which he does not pretend 
to justify, that when we make much of an Irishman, we drop 
his Irish character, and transform him for the nonce into an 
Englishman ; and with the bold assumption that “it is absurd 
to compare even Dr. Johnson’s feeling towards the Scotchman 
with the ordinary Englishman’s feeling towards what he con- 
siders the typical Irishman.” Certainly, it is absurd, for Dr. 
Johnson’s feeling towards the Scotchman was one of real 
dislike and contempt; while the typical English feeling for 
the Irishman is one rather of bewilderment than of either 
hatred or contempt,—genuine inability to understand him, 
genuine desire to do him justice, genuine admiration for his 
liveliness, genuine fear for his fitfulness, and genuine despair 
at his ineradicable hostility. Mr. Godkin relies much for 
his evidence on Punch’s caricatures of Irishmen. But first of all, 
you can never judge of the true feeling of a nation from the 
comic organ of any class, much less, perhaps, its middle-class ; 
and next, there is nothing at all to prove that even the readers 
of Punch approve the sort of caricatures of Irishmen they find 
there. It is almost as hard lines to assume the general concur- 
rence of the readers of any paper in one of its smaller and 
least important characteristics, as it would be to assume on 
the strength of our general respect for the United States, that 
we approve and admire the policy of the United States towards 
the unfortunate Indian Tribes whom they have dealt with so 
ruthlessly. 

Now, let us consider a little seriously what the evidence 
of Mr. Godkin’s unargued axiom that most Englishmen 
hate and despise Irishmen, really is. Mr. Godkin admits that 
we are quite willing and even eager to avail ourselves of Irish- 
men’s great qualities, whenever we can. “They are often 
favourites in society,” he says. They attain high rank at 
the Bar and on the Bench, and in the Civil Service and in the 
Army. In fact, I doubt whether it may not be said that they 
get more than their fair share of such rewards as English 
society bestows on social and professional talent. This: is all 
true, but it does not conflict with my story. Irishmen suc- 
ceed in England, not as Irishmen, but as Englishmen, That 
is to say, an Irishman who shows the kind of qualities which 
Englishmen love and honour undergoes an unconscious trans- 
formation in their minds.” That is a very calm assumption, 
and one that is not easy to prove. Moreover, when we come 
to a later part of Mr. Godkin’s essay, we find him making an 
assumption almost the very converse of this, in order to enforce 
another accusation. ‘There is no part of the world to-day,” 
he says, “in which an Irishman, no matter how well affected 
he may be to the English Government, or how English 
he may be by blood and education, does not find that his 
ealling or thinking of himself as an Englishman is treated 
as a sort of usurpation; that he is regarded as belonging to 
an inferior class of British subject, like the Maltese, and though 
entitled to the protection of the Flag,as having no right to be 
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proud of it.” Surely we are very hardly treated by Mr. God- 
kin,—much, indeed, as we are by Irishmen in general. Here 
we are first reproached with making much of able Trishmen, 
only forgetting or ignoring that they are Irishmen, and 
assuming them to be English; and then we are told that if 
any able Irishman assumes to be an Englishman, he is 
immediately snubbed and put down, by being told he is only an 
Irishman. Are the two statements consistent with each other ? 
Is it not obvious that in the heat of his displeasure with Eng- 
lishmen, Mr. Godkin has got hold of two upposite accusations, 
which neutralise each other? If we represent able Irishmen as 
Englishmen, we cannot habitually find fault with great Irish- 
men for claiming to be exactly what we always describe them 
as being. And in point of fact, Mr. Godkin seems to us to speak 
chiefly from prejudice, and not on the evidence of facts at all. 
Who ever heard of our claiming Burke, or Grattan, or O’Connell, 
or Shiel, or Goldsmith, or Moore, or even Lord Dufferin, as an 
Englishman? Do we not habitually dwell, and dwell with 
admiration, on the notes of their Irish genius and vivacity ? 
It seems to us equally false to say that we try to merge 
great Irish qualities in English qualities, and to say that when an 
Irishman claims the traditional glories of the Empire as his 
own, we are in the least disposed to grudge them to him. 
We know too well how much we have owed to our Wellesleys 
and Lawrences, to have any doubts about the genuinely Irish 
origin of a great portion of our national fame. But this is 
the sort of accusation which Irishmen seem to think self- 
demonstrative, while to us it appears to have absolutely no 
foundation whatever. 

But now as to the great mass of the English people. Is 

there, or is there not, the slightest evidence of a widely- 
diffused dislike of the Irish people amongst the English 
and Scotch constituencies? We appeal to the evidence 
of facts. Mr. Godkin is not ashamed to echo the idle 
Tory legend that “Irish arguments and appeals produce, 
for practical purposes, no effect on the English mind until 
they are enforced by that dreadful form of social war 
known in English legislation as ‘Irish crime and outrage.’” 
What is Mr. Godkin’s reason for this wild and utterly baseless 
assertion,— which if more or less true up to the time of the 
Trish famine, when none of the greater statesmen had given 
their minds earnestly to the popular side of the Irish problem, 
has not had even a shadow of truth in it for the last 
twenty years? Why, of course, that the Irish Church was 
abolished because of the Clerkenwell outrage, and that 
the Irish Land Acts were due partly to the same outbreak, 
partly to the outbreak of 1880. Englishmen who know any- 
thing of the matter know that Mr. Gladstone took up the Irish 
Church question before the Clerkenwell outrage; that he had 
lost his election for the University of Oxford in 1865, because 
it was known that he recognised the glaring injustice of the 
Irish Establishment, and that it was Mr. Gladstone’s profession 
of faith, and not any number of outrages, which carried 
the English Liberals with him, when he turned the attention 
of the country to the pressing need for a policy of justice 
to Ireland. That Irish ‘outrage’ has helped the English 
to realise how guilty they were towards Ireland, no one will 
deny. It was, no doubt, in great measure, the violence 
of English mobs which helped the English Whigs to 
realise how guilty the Government of this country had been 
towards the masses of the English people before the Reform 
Bill, just as it was the violence of the French peasantry which 
helped the Girondists to realise how guilty the French Govern- 
ment had been towards the masses of the French people, at 
the time of the Great Revolution. But there is absolutely no 
pretence for saying that the general election of 1868 was not 
aloud and most deliberate response of the English people to 
Mr. Gladstone’s plea for justice to Ireland, nor for denying that 
it proved, with the sort of proof that we can very seldom obtain, 
that the great majority of the English people, far from 
entertaining that hatred for Irishmen which Mr. Godkin im- 
putes to us, and makes the source and origin of the 
Trish hatred for Englishmen, wish, with all their hearts, 
to make amends for the sins of their fathers, and 
to show the Irish people that there is no compensation 
in the world, consistent with the unity and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, which they are not eagerly desirous to 
make them. 

Mr. Godkin’s paper, ably as it is written, seems to us to be 
the outcome of pure and yehement prepossession ; and to be, in 
fact, as complete a misrepresentation of the actual political 
condition of the minds of English Constituencies, as an accom- 
plished mari, and one of singularly lucid intellect on all 





subjects on which his prejudices do not run away with him, 
ever penned, by way of adding to the confusion of words 
without knowledge. 


MR. WILFRID BLUNT AND SIR E. MALET., 


E recommend the small knot of English enthusiasts 
who still believe in Arabi Pasha as a kind of 
Egyptian Garibaldi, to read the last published batch (No. 13) 
of official correspondence on the affairs of Egypt. It con- 
tains a long letter from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in which he sum- 
marises, with all the thoroughgoing and not too scrupulous 
zeal of a violently prejudiced partisan, the whole case for 
Arabi and his military revolutionists. The document is in 
the form of a letter to Mr. Gladstone, and was published in 
the Times of June 23rd. Not content with defending Arabi, 
Mr. Blunt makes sundry accusations of an injurious character 
against the English Resident Minister (Sir E. Malet) and the 
English Controller-General (Sir A. Colvin). To these accusa- 
tions, and to the whole case set up by Mr. Blunt, Sir E. Malet 
makes a detailed reply, which unprejudiced readers will pro- 
bably consider conclusive. The impression which Mr. Blunt 
labours to convey is that Arabi is at the head of a genuinely 
national party, which represents the bulk of the Egyptian 
people, and which aims at “the development of political 
liberty in their country in the direction of Parliamentary 
and constitutional self-government.” “They trusted 
then, as now, to the Army, which was and is their 
servant, to secure them these rights; and to their Parliament 
to secure them these ends ; and they were prepared to advance 
gradually and with moderation in the path they had traced.” 
The Dual Note presented by France and England interrupted 
this process of constitutional regeneration, and compelled the 
military to “insist upon the resignation of Cherif Pasha...... 
and to insist with the Khedive on summoning a Nationalist 
Ministry to office. This insistance, though represented by the 
English journals as the work of the Army, was, in fact, the 
work of the nation, through their representatives, the Nota- 
bles.” The English and French Governments refused to recog- 
nise the new Government thus imposed on the Khedive, and 
the English Agents at Cairo are declared by Mr. Blunt to have 
“set themselves steadily to work,” presumably “in accordance 
with their instructions,’ ‘to bring about a revolution counter 
to the will of the people and the liberties granted them by 
the Viceroy.” ‘The English Press Correspondents, hitherto 
held in check by the Resident, have been permitted full licence 
in the dissemination of news injurious to the Ministry, and 
known to be false.” Mr. Blunt proceeds to illustrate this very 
serious accusation, by mentioning several “scares” reported in 
the English Press, ‘‘and declared by him to be either totally 
false or resting on a very slight foundation.” Mr. Blunt pro- 
fesses his entire belief in the “ plot to assassinate the National 
party,” and is indignant at the commutation by the Khedive 
of the sentence passed on the accused. Then followed the so- 
called ultimatum of France and England, and the resignation of 
Arabi’s Ministry. “It became, however, immediately appar- 
ent that the feeling of the country had been miscalculated by 
our diplomacy, and Arabi, by the manifest will of the nation, 
returned next day to power.”” We may note, in passing, that 
Mr. Blunt does not explain how “the manifest will of the 
nation” could have declared itself so emphatically in the 
course of a single day. 

It is not necessary to follow the rest of Mr. Blunt’s narra- 
tive, since it is merely a recapitulation of Egyptian events 
from the resumption of office by Arabi to the abortive mission 
of Dervish Pasha. Sir E. Malet traverses Mr. Blunt’s state- 
ment in every particular. In refutation of the assertion that 
the “ Army was and is the servant of the National Party,”’ he 
says :— 

“The Army, previous to the bombardment of the Forts of Alexan- 
dria, was master of Egypt, master of the Khedive, master of the 
National, Turkish, and Foreign parties. From all this, whick make 
up the sum of the population, Arabi Pasha has, during the latter 
part of his administration, that is, since he has had time to show his 
real character, received no support except from very small minorities 
of each party, and from the majority of the ignorant Fellaheen who 
had been encouraged to believe that he would give them the soil and 
cancel their debts. The fact is proved by the demand of seven- 
eighths of the Deputies, expressed by Sultan Pasha, that he should 
not only give in his resignation, but leave the country ; and by the 
vigorous support extended to the Khedive by the Ulema, previous to 
and during the mission of Dervish Pasha.” 


Against the assertion of Mr. Blunt that the fall of the 
Cherif Ministry was not the work of the Army, but “of the 
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nation, through their representatives the Notables,” Sir E. 
Malet quotes “the positive and solemn assurance of Sultan 
Pasha, President of the Chamber, that the Deputies, in insist- 
ing on that occasion on a change of Ministry, acted under 
menace from the military, and through fear.” All the rest of 
Mr. Blunt’s assertions are passed in review by Sir E. Malet, 
and, as it seems to us, entirely demolished. Two or three 
specimens will suffice. One of the items of false intelligence 
which Mr. Blunt accuses Sir E. Malet of “ disseminating 
through Europe” was “the scare of the revolt in the Soudan.” 
Since Mr. Blunt wrote thus, the revolt in the Soudan has 
proved its existence by the defeat of an Egyptian army. 
What was untrue was the denial that there was a 
revolt, and the assertion by Mahmoud Pasha Sami, a 
creature of Arabi, that the leader of the revolt had been 
defeated and killed. “The scare of large military ex- 
penditure’’ is another piece of false intelligence which 
Mr. Blunt accuses Sir E. Malet of having spread by 
means of “ English Press Correspondents.” Sir E. Malet 
replies effectively by the irrefutable argument of 
figures. Arabi, after obtaining power, nearly doubled the 
expenditure of the Ministry of War in ten months. ‘An 
ultimatum, dictated by the Consuls-General,’ says Mr. Blunt, 
“ was sent to the Ministers.” Sir E. Malet declares that the 
ultimatum in question “ was not sent at the dictation of the 
Agents. It was completely voluntary on the part of Sultan 
Pasha, President of the Chamber of Notables, “ and I was 
surprised,” says Sir E. Malet, ‘when he informed me that 
he had made” the demand that Arabi should resign and leave 
the country. 

We have no hesitation in accepting Sir E. Malet’s account, 
in preference to Mr. Blunt’s. In the first place, Sir EB, Malet 
was on the spot, whereas Mr. Blunt was in England during 
nearly the whole of the period embraced by his letter; and he 
received his information from Arabi’s partisans. In the 
second place, Mr. Blunt is clearly aman endowed with an infinite 
capacity for being deceived. He allowed himself to be persuaded 
that Arabi was a disinterested, truthful, and pure-minded patriot, 
bent on regenerating the Egyptian people by means of Parlia- 
mentary institutions and purified Courts of Justice. And Mr. 
Blunt’s eyes were not opened by Arabi’s very unconstitutional 
method of developing constitutional government. Arabi made 
and unmade Ministries by military violence, and forced himself 
into office at the head of his battalions. One of his first acts in 
office was to increase the Army by more than one-third, and 
to multiply the pay of his officers. And this increase in the 
Army was not made by voluntary recruitment, but by forced 
conscription. The Circassian officers were faithful to the 
Khedive, and therefore Arabi had them arrested on a trumped- 
up charge of a plot to assassinate, not “ the National Ministry,” 
as Mr. Blunt has asserted, but Arabi himself. How cruelly 
they were tortured, by Arabi’s orders and in his presence, to 
extort from them the false confessions which Arabi wanted, we 
have known for some time on authentic private information, 
and the facts have lately been published in the TZimes, 
But Mr. Blunt’s faith in his hero is too robust to he 
shaken by ordinary evidence. He is not convinced even 
by the sack and burning of Alexandria,—deeds which place 
Arabi in the infamous category of such criminals as Nana 
Sahib and Skefket Pasha. Mr. Blunt has for some time 
figured before the English public as an authority on the poli- 
tical and religious aspirations of the Arabs; but he has 
himself supplied, in a very succinct form, the measure of his 
capacity as an interpreter of current political events, It is 
reasonable to suppose that he knows his own country some- 
what beiter than Arabi and Egypt, and here is the kind of 
news which he has been sending to his friends in Egypt. In 
the middle of last May he sent the following telegram toa 
member of the Mussulman community of El Azhar, in Cairo : 
—‘Is the National party content at present with Arabi? 
English Government pretends the contrary. If you allow 
yourselyes to disunite with the Army, Europe will 
annex you.” The palpable ignorance of this message 
is more surprising even than its seditiousness and arrog- 
ance. The Sheikh to whom it was addressed complained 
to the Khedive, “on discovery, of the deception which had 
been practised upon him ;” and Sir E. Malet affirms “with 
confidence that the University, the Chamber, and the nation 
are anxious for the termination of the military despotism 
which now terrorises them.” All true Liberals must welcome 
any signs of a genuine desire and capacity for self-government 
among the Egyptians. But the first step in that direction 
must be the suppression of the military adventurer whose sole 
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aim is self-aggrandisement, and who has hitherto done abs 

lutely nothing to show any sympathy or good-will Pes 
the mass of the Egyptian people. Political liberty and a 
stitutional progress are not likely to be promoted by the 
agency of a rowdy and mutinous army. , 





LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE FINANCE, 


: i prolonged conversation about Public Expenditur, 
3 ; @ 
which occupied the House of Commons on the afternoon 
of yesterday week, was more polemical in form than it was in 
substance. On this head there is very little to choose between 
the two Parties by which the affairs of the country are alter. 
nately administered. Each has its peculiar temptations in the 
matter of finance, and each, on the whole, resists them with 
tolerable success. There is not much credit due to them for 
this resistance, because, though the temptation is undoubted] 
great, the danger of yielding to it is very apparent. pnd 
gance is, or is thought to be, so very telling an accusation with 
the Constituencies, that no Government is likely to risk incurring 
it except under strong pressure. The connection between ex. 
penditure and policy, though obvious, is not an opinion of ar much 
monient as is often supposed. To those who dislike a particular 
policy, it is no doubt an aggravation of its vices that they have to 
find the means of carrying it out. The Liberals felt this strongly 
under the late Government, and a certain section of the 
Radicals are likely to feel it equally strongly under the present 
Government. Sir Wilfred Lawson thinks Mr. Gladstone’s action 
in Africa as needless and mischievous as Mr. Gladstone thoucht 
Lord Beaconsfield’s action in Asia. Butit cannot be contended 
that any Government is bound to weigh too minutely the cost of 
vindicating the honour or interests of the country. They are to 
blame if they form a wrong estimate of what that honour or those 
interests demand of them, but having formed their estimate, 
they ought not to come short of it for economy’s sake. A 
policy is not necessarily sound because it is cheap, or unsound 
because it isdear. In this respect its character is determined by 
other considerations, and the less or more money that has to be 
spent in giving effect to it has but little to do with the 
question. 

That minute and vigilant scrutiny into the expenditure of 
the several Departments which lies at the root of all real 
economy is less and less perhaps in danger of being neglected. 
The necessary expenditure of the country is so large, and the 
means of meeting it are so few in number, and with one ex- 
ception so little susceptible of sudden increase, that the 
Ministers who are responsible for the Estimates have a very 
direct concern in keeping them down. They are Members of 
the Cabinet, as well as Heads of Departments, and if they are 
anxious to spend money in the one character, they will cer- 
tainly wish to save it in the other. Still,even the Cabinet asa 
whole is usually tempted to spend money in one particular direc- 
tion, though that direction is different, according as one or other 
party is in office. The Liberal inducement is the extension 
of State supervision ; the Conservative inducement is the relief 
of local taxation. It is comparatively a new thing for Liberals 
to be animated by this desire to make the State omnipresent 
and omnipotent. It is one of the specific features of the new 
Radicalism that it is greatly impressed by the power of the 
State, and greatly desirous of enlisting this power on the side 
of the changes it desires to see effected. Whether this end be 
good or otherwise in itself, it cannot be accomplished without 
money. The social reforms which are now so popular, whether 
they be already in action or are only contemplated, have one 
feature incommon. Something is to be done, and as those upon 
whom the duty is imposed cannot be trusted to de it of their 
own free-will, the State must see that they do not neglect it. 
Somewhere or other in every social measure there is sure to 
be a provision for inspection. Of course, this does not 
constitute a condemnation of the measures in question. A 
social policy, like a foreign policy, must be weighed in other 
scales than those of comparative cost. But in preaching 
economy to Governments, it should always be remembered that 
inspection and economy are opposing ideas. You may choose 
which you like, but you cannot have both. If the State 
undertakes that a large number of acts which men were for- 
merly supposed to do or to leave undone, according as their 
tastes or their consciences prompted, shall be done universally 
and by compulsion, officials must be employed to see that the 
law is obeyed. The payments to these officials may not be 
large in themselves, but if more of them have to be made as 
year succeeds year, the charge continually becomes heavier. 
State supervision may be very desirable, but it is not cheap. 
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The Conservatives, now-a-days, are free for the most part 
from this temptation. There was a time, indeed, when Mr. 
Disraeli talked of sanitary legislation in a tone which seemed 
to promise that none of us would ever be suffered to go out 
of sight of a medical officer. But he did nothing to realise 
this magnificent vision, and so far as the public health was 
concerned, Sir Stafford Northcote was not called upon to 
meet any very serious drafts on the Exchequer. The 
Conservative idea of a useful expenditure of public money 
is that the taxes should be made heavier, in order that 
the rates may be lightened. It is uatural enough that 
this notion should specially recommend itself to Conserva- 
tives, because as a party they feel the burden of local taxation 
more than the Liberals feel it. The great vice of our rating 
system is that the money is levied on a single description of 
property. No doubt, the difficulties in the way of an amend- 
ment of the system are very great. A local income-tax would 
be extremely unpopular, an octroi would be extremely incon- 
yenient, and the consequence is that land and houses continue 
to be the only things taxed for local purposes. As the Con- 
servatives are pre-eminently the land-holding party, the things 
taxed for local purposesare in a disproportionate degree their pro- 
perty,and they are naturally anxious that the burden shall some- 
how be lessened. If you cannot distribute local taxation equit- 
ably over all kinds of property, at least, they say, you can redress 
the inequality by making a grant in aid of local taxation out 
of funds that are more equitably raised. In itself, the sug- 
gestion is reasonable enough, but it is open to a fatal objection. 
It works no permanent reduction in local burdens. There is 
a constant rush of new expenditure to fill the vacuum created 
by the diversion of this or that charge from the local to the 
Imperial Exchequer. The ratepayers become less sensitive to 
the importance of economy in other directions, because they 
are relieved from the need of considering it in the particular 
direction in which they have been helped by the Government. 

Questions of finance have become of immeasurably greater 
importance since the extension of the suffrage has impaired the 
connection between representation and expenditure. Of old, 
the abuse was that those who had no votes were expected to 
pay for the measures passed by those who had them. To- 
day, the danger is that those who do not pay Income-tax will 
have the power of decreeing expenditure which will be ex- 
clusively borne by those who do pay it. It would be a very 
great gain to sound finance if some tax could be devised which 
could be raised or lowered in sympathy with the Income-tax, 
without the course of trade being disturbed by the change. 
The only contribution the Conservatives have made to the 
solution of the problem is to defray extraordinary expenditure 
by Debt, instead of by taxation,—an expedient which merely 
relieves the present generation at the cost of those that are 
to come. 








AMERICAN SOCIETY AND ITS CRITICS. 
F Mr. Lowell has any spare time, between the kindness of 
his English friends and the abuse of his Irish compatriots, 
he can hardly devote it to a better purpose than to write another 
essay like his famous one “On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners.” Some one, at any rate, must step forward to vin- 
dicate American Society from the charges which have been 
brought against it during the past few months. It is not often 
that a call has to be made for volunteers to defend anything 
American ; the power of prompt repartee and the desire to use 
it are supposed to be special Transatlantic characteristics. It 
1s now, however, three months since Mr. Matthew Arnold’s bril- 
liant “Word About America” appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, and not a single voice has come across to us in reply. 
The subject arose first out of the opportunities for severe 
criticism of America which were afforded by the disgraceful 
Guiteau trial,—opportunities that were seized by every news- 
paper in England. Then came Mr. Arnold’s article. That was 
followed by the success of the American novel, “ Democracy,” 
exhibiting the political corruption at Washington; and in 
July two magazine articles kept the ball rolling,—one, a re- 
view of “Democracy,” in the Fortnightly ; the other, a long 
account of “American Society in American Fiction,” in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. Arnold’s article is brilliant, but unfair, and in its origin 
recalls the fable of the “ Frogs seeking a King.” When dis- 
coursing of civilisation and democracy, it has been his custom 
to draw his favourable illustrations from France. For this cus- 
tom, he tells us, he has been reproached by certain American 





correspondents, who ask why he does not come to them for 
the illustration of his theories, why he does not avail himself 
of the one great Republican nation of the earth. His atti- 
tude towards this inquiry was for a long time that of King 
Log towards the frogs,—he took no notice of it; he bas 
now adopted the rédle of King Stork, and in reply to the 
gracious invitation of these American writers, he has proceeded 
to show them that their civilisation falls far short of what is 
necessary to illustrate his theories,—has devoured them, as it 
were. As we might expect, his attack is much more trenchant 
than the ordinary outcry against American vulgarism, and calls 
for very adroit and extended reply, if, indeed, some of it admits 
of reply at all. It matters little to him that America can show 
a much larger proportion of persons who have all the necessaries 
and some of the luxuries of life, than any other nation; he 
promptly admits that collective humanity has there a chance of 
nobler development than elsewhere; he is even only slightly 
disturbed by Mr. Bright’s gorgeous eulogy of the American 
middle class. With the old tricks of fence he seeks to show that 
America does not exhibit in a sufficient degree “ the ideal of 
well-being, of civilisation, of humanisation.” Into this mysterious 
field of social metaphysics we do not propose to enter; as we 
have said, let Mr. Lowell, whose hand is as light and whose 
blade is as keen as Mr. Arnold’s, do battle for his own land. 
Since, however, we have waited in vain for a better champion, 
there are a few points of unfairness to which we must call 
attention. We purposely pass over Mr, Arnold’s habitual literary 
manceuvre in ringing the changes on a few apt quotations ; his 
masking of his ideas under the indistinct personalities of Striker, 
Murdstone, and Quinion; and his threadbare, but apparently 
indispensable treatment of the questions of Nonconformity and 
secondary education. These are openings of which Mr. Lowell 
will doubtless avail himself, should he honour us by following 
our suggestion. 

With an entire superfluity of confidence, Mr. Arnold informs 
us that he has never been in America, and it is to this lack that 
several of his mistakes are to be traced. In the first place, he 
—in common with the writer in the Edinburgh Review—accepts 
the novels of Mr. Henry James as trustworthy accounts of 
American society. But Mr. James has been wittily defined as 
“an Englishman who had the misfortune to be born in 
America ”’—a definition which has found much favour—and no 
one can spend half-an-hour with him without discovering that 
he is an Englishman in manners, thoughts, and sympathies; and 
that the resemblance to the Prince of Wales, which is popularly 
and correctly ascribed to him, rests on a basis of temperament. 
Now, however much these things may be to Mr. James’s per- 
sonal advantage, it is evident that they do not fit him to be a 
sympathetic depicter of American society, an inference which 
turns to fact in the mind of any one whe, unlike Mr. Arnold, is 
familiar with both the descriptive novels and the society 
described. Again, Mr. Arnold’s praise of the New York 
Nation is richly merited; but how should he know, not 
having been in America, that this admirable newspaper has 
several remarkable and bitter prejudices, and that among these 
are a devotion to many English customs, and a corresponding 
hatred of opposed American ones ?—a fact well known to its 
native readers. Consequently, he swallows without an effort the 
astounding statement of the Nation, thatin America “notone man 
in a hundred thousand has either the manners or the cultivation 
of a gentleman, or changes his shirt more than once a week, or 
eats with a fork.” The population of the United States is about 
fifty millions ; according to the above proportion, therefore, there 
are between the Atlantic and the Pacific just five hundred happy 
individuals up to the Nation’s very modest standard! Setting 
aside this retort, however, as mere casuistry, the following letter 
to the editor, with the editorial comment, which has just appeared 
in the Nation, confirms our previous statement, and shows upon 
what a frail staff Mr. Arnold has been leaning :— 

‘* Sir,—I have a friend who is in the habit of saying that when the 
Nation has exhausted every other form of invective, it ends by accus- 
ing aman of having no sense of humour. Does not Mr. Matthew 
Arnold call for this last resort by way of castigation, when he takes 
the Nation’s statement, that not one man in a hundred thousand in 
America changes his shirt more than once a week or eats with a fork, 
as a piece of statistical information ?’’ To which the editor of the 
Nation replies, ‘We think he does. The statement was a hyper- 
bolical illustration, and as applicable to England as America.” 
Again, a slight acquaintance with America would have saved 
Mr. Arnold from promulgating the following piece of nonsense : 
“An American of reputation as a man of science tells me that 
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he lives in a town of a hundred thousand people, of whom there 
are not fifty who do not imagine the first chapters of Genesis to 
be exact history.” This statement is on a par with Mr. Hussey 
Vivian’s delightful prescription of a Sovereign of the British 
type, and a House of Lords, as the two things needful to make 
America perfect. 

The unfairness of which we have spoken is exhibited by Mr. 
Arnold’s dexterous adoption of a double position,—that of the 
familiar Mr. Facing-both-ways. His whole article is in spirit an 
impeachment of American civilisation,—he pokes fun at it, he 
scolds it, he denounces it; yet all the while he keeps assuring 
us that he is not really assailing the civilisation of America, 
but is merely “ holding a friendly conversation with American 
lovers of the humane life.” So, on the one hand, he quotes a 
Boston newspaper, the New York Nation, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and Mr. Lowell; while, on the other hand, he takes his description 
of American home life from a town somewhere in the Far West, 
* not far from Denver,” in order, as he tells us, “ that it might 
be evident I was not meaning to describe American civilisation, 
and that Americans might at once be able to say with perfect 
truth that American civilisation is something totally different ;” 
and for a description of an individual whom he has chosen as 
typical of certain features of American life, he copies a disgust- 
ing passage from the Australian Bathurst Sentinel. This, we 
venture to submit, is hardly an ingenuous proceeding. Mr. 
Arnold is either bringing forward certain charges against 
American society, or he is not. If he is, the most ordinary fair- 
ness requires him to take his examples from the civilised part 
of America, chiefly the Eastern States, and not from the out- 
skirts of the Union. If he is not, why should he write this 
“word” of sixteen pages, with all these quotations calculated 
to throw discredit upon American life? We have a sincere 
admiration for Mr. Arnold’s scholarship and a profound respect 
for his taste, and we thankfully acknowledge the many good 
influences which he has brought to bear upon the thoughtful 
people of our age; but to see him in this réle of Mr. Facing- 
both-ways tends to convince us of the truth of a remark made 
by Emerson several years ago, viz., that Mr. Arnold was growing 
too discursive, and that his sweetness and light were becoming as 
heavy aslead. He has now furnished another example of Emer- 
son’s sarcastic statement that “when he speaks directly of the 
Americans, the islander forgets his philosophy, and remembers 
his disparaging anecdotes.” 

The very clever and successful novel “ Democracy” is an 
unfair book, not because it gives false descriptions of American 
politics, but because it implies that there is no other politics 
in America than that described in its pages. Amidst all the 
struggle for offices with their accompanying spoils, there are 
many upright and courageous men, as well as many who do not 
hesitate to “ play pranks with the interests of forty millions of 
people.” The American record testifies to much high-minded 
legislation, as well as to much intrigue and knavery. There is 
even something to be said in mitigation of the horrors of the 
Guiteau trial. American law has been denounced and ridiculed 
for the lengths to which it permitted the discussion of the 
question of Guiteau’s insanity to be carried, yet, on the testimony 
of Dr. Maudsley, it is from America that the first examples of 
rational treatment of the legal aspects of insanity have come. 

The other attacks upon American society are like those with 
which we have grown familiar. We are told that it is “a 
community which can barely spare time for sleep and meals,” 
and that its members have “their hats tipped at every angle 
except the right one, and their feet anywhere but on the floor.” 
The present writer has probably suffered more than most people 
from the unpleasant habits of American society, its slang 
and its pompousness, its twang and its tobacco-juice. He has 
sat for half an hour with the President of the United States, 
during which time that august personage was chiefly occupied 
in scrutinising his own boots; he well remembers being invited 
to attend church with a Cabinet Minister, and on leaving the 
house finding the young son of the latter playing in the gutter, 
and hearing him salute his mother with the playful title of 
“old stick-in-the-mud;” to say nothing of the fact that on 
entering the church the Cabinet Minister and his family filed 
into their pew, and left their guest standing in the aisle. But, 
on the other hand, he remembers, as typical incidents of his 
American life, that a busy stranger stopped in the street 
to draw a plan on the back of an envelope to guide him 
through an awkward town; that when he left his purse at 
home, the first stranger he asked leat him money; that he has 





seen more drunkards in London in six days than in America in 


six years; and that it is next to impossible to distinguish an 
American gentleman from an English gentleman. So, notwith. 
standing a large experience of its unpleasant side, the writer ig 
confident that America exhibits greater general kindness, more 
of the politeness which takes trouble and risks discomfort for 
others, greater regard for the feelings and rights of others,—in 
short, more of the old homo swum spirit, than any of the three 
greatest countries of Europe. And what is this, after all, but 
“ humanisation P” 

It is human to fall short of perfection, and we know what 
would happen to us if every man had his deserts. With 
regard to America, what is required of us all, from Mr, 
Matthew Arnold down to the most insignificant raconteur, is to 
discriminate, to have some experience before speaking, to remem. 
ber our philosophy—especially our philosophy of history— ang 
to forget our disparaging anecdotes. 





TALKERS, OLD AND YOUNG. 

Ks R L. 8.” completes this month his former comment on 

e “Talk and Talkers” in the Cornhill,—a comment 
which he admits to have been, as we held it to be, too much con. 
cerned with mere debate,—by remarks on the best kinds of talk 
which is not debate,—the talk of those whoin conversation, to use 
his own phrase, “ seek rather contact with their fellow-men than 
increase of knowledge or clarity of thought.” And surely almost 
all the best talk is of this kind. A man who happens to know all 
that is known upon a particular subject, or even much more 
than his interlocutor knows, may be a very instructive talker, 
just as a book which is a compendium of a whole subject 
will be a very instructive book. But where talk is used 
mainly to beat out a subject, so as to exhibit all its main 
outlines in a very short time, it is hardly so much talk 
as exposition,—exposition in the form of answers to ques- 
tions and dissertations upon them, perhaps, but still exposition ; 
and exposition is talk only by accident, for very often it had 
much better be dissertation. Real talk, even when it is such talk 
as that of Plato’s “ Dialogues ”’—intended, that is, in the main, 
to bring out the aspects of truth—contributes to the mastery 
of truth chiefly by showing what is the fascination of various 
aspects of truth or untruth for particular kinds of mind ; how 
these minds are affected by the influence of certain ideas, and 
whether they are sensitive or insensible to the control of these 
ideas. And this seems to us to be the real characteristic of 
good conversation, — to be able to show simply how you 
are yourself affected by the predominant interests of the 
hour, and to make others feel at once that they contribute 
something, and what it is that they contribute, to your apprecia- 
tion of those interests; and, at the same time, to make your 
interlocutors feel that their own appreciation of these in- 
terests is genuinely affected by the vivid perception of how 
they affect you. The mere accident that two talkers may 
between them be able to thrash out a subject, though it 
lends, of course, great interest to any particular talk, 
is a mere accident, and much more likely to be an illusion 
than an impression which you could seriously justify. At all 
events, that is not the value of talk as talk. The value of talk 
as talk is the fresh insight you get and give into the various 
vital ways of looking at things and persons, the experience you 
obtain and the experience you impart of the various influences 
at work around you, so far as these really contribute to the 
better kinds of social life, and do not increase the danger of its 
disorganisation. All talk, that is talk, and not analysis, 
should be essentially dramatic; that is, it should help the world 
on, by creating new mutual understandings without endangering 
the old. Genuine talk is only secondarily,even when it is in 
any degree, an instrument for finding abstract truth. In the first 
instance, it is mere true communication between mind and mind, 
so far as such true communication is desirable; but of course, 
truth, in any broad sense, is hardly within the reach of any 
mind which has not had a large experience of the way in which 
different minds are affected by different characters, thoughts, 
and situations. 

“R. L. S.” speaks as if the most instructive element in talk 
of this kind were the teaching it secures for us of the relative 
value of things as estimated by those who have lived 
longest, and concerning our own follies. He considers con- 
versation with the old the best talk of this kind, because 


one learns from it what are “the real, long-lived things” 
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which survive everything in the experience of the old, and | and narration a running fire of witty parentheses, half French and 


pecause old ladies especially are the most effective,—at 
once the kindliest and the severest,—critics of the character and 
thought of the young. But this seems to usavery superficial mode 
of estimating the effect of talk. Conversation with the old and 


than talk of any other kind; but it gives you much less new 
insight into the fullness of various kinds of life than the talk of 
the young. Shakespeare almost invariably makes the young 
learn more of the meaning of life from their conversations with 
each other than from their conversations with the old; and 
rightly too, for the dialect of the young is not the dialect of 
the old, the latter being in a manner sealed, and hardly intelli- 
gible to the former. The vibrating string awakens into vibra- 
tion only neighbouring chords of the same length, and the 
minds of the young and the old are not vibrating chords of the 
same length. The mere mode in which a word is placed, the 
mere stress of an emphasis, makes youth intelligible to youth, 
or age to age, where neither would youth have affected age, nor 
age youth, for want of this open-sesame to the natural current 
of the feelings. 

We differ indeed from this accomplished writer, for we 
hold that, far from the talk of age being superior to the talk of 
youth in its influence on others, it is superior only in its ease, and 
clearness, and confidence. The argument of age may be better 
than the argument of youth. Age knows the pitfalls of argu- 
ment better, and what it is needful to provide against. But 
age is apt to be deficient in the power of thrilling listeners 
with a new impression, and often cannot even adequately 
represent the depth and intensity of its own convictions. A 
great deal of its moral heat has become latent heat, and is no 
longer given out in conversation as it used to be. On the other 
hand, youth, if it realise its own feelings adequately at all, 
almost always manages to touch the keys which open up its 
real impressions. The talk of the young is exploring talk, 
while the talk of the old is generally at best defining talk. Now 
exploring talk does much more to open up the universe to the 
young than defining talk. This is the reason why young men 
and young women at college do so much more to educate each 
other than their teachers can do for them. Their teachers lay 
down certain important lines of formal consideration which have 
to be taken into account, but the talk of the youngsters pushes re- 
connoitring parties into all the ground right and left of these given 
lines, and often results in making the importance of the given 
tracks from which they depart, seem very much exaggerated, if not 
wholly factitious. Compare, for instance, the late Lord Beacons- 
field’s talk as it was when he was a young man,—as it is 
reflected in “ Vivian Grey,”—as it is depicted in the accounts 
of his youth which we have on every side,—with his talk 
as a middle-aged or old man, when he minted epigrams so 
skilfully, and we see that the difference almost wholly con- 
sists in that far greater wealth of impressions which he was 
able to rain on his interlocutors when young, as compared 
with the witty definitions with which he amused them when he 
was old. We do not doubt for a moment that the former was 
far the more influential talk of the two, and produced in a far 
higher degree that sense of a bewildering wealth of new ex- 
periences governed by an ambitious purpose,—that effect of 
amoral chaos cloven only by an imperious will,—which was 
the supreme feature of all Mr. Disraeli’s writings, for the atten- 
tive student of his life and career. Here is the picture of him 
as a youthful talker :— 

“The conversation on the evening Mr. Willis celebrates turned on 
Beckford of Fonthill. ‘D’Isracli,’ continues the writer, ‘was the 
only one at the table who knew him (Beckford), and the style'in 
which he gave a sketch of his habits and manners was worthy of 
himself. I might as well attempt to gather up the foam of the sea 
as to convey an idea of the extraordinary language in which he 
clothed his description. There were at least five words in every 
Sentence that must have been very much astonished at the use they 
were put to, and yet no others apparently could so well have con- 
veyed his idea. He talked like a racehorse approaching the win- 
ning-post,—every muscle in action, and the utmost energy of ex- 
pression flung out into every burst. Victor Hugo, and his extra- 
ordinary novels, came next under discussion, and D’ Israeli, who was 
fired by his own eloquence, started off, @ propos des bottes, with a long 
story of impalement he had seen in Upper Egypt. It was as good, 
and perhaps as authentic, as the description of the Chow-tow-tow in 
Vivian Grey.’ The circumstantiality of the account was equally 
horrible and amusing. Then followed the sufferer’s history, with a 
score of murders and barbarities heaped together, like Martius’s 
Feast of Belshazzar,’ with a mixture of horror and splendour that 
was unparalleled in my experience of improvisation. No mystic priest 
of the Corybantes could have worked himself up into a finer frenzy 

of language. Count d’ Orsay kept up during the whole conversation 


half English ; and with champagne in all the pores, the hours flew 
on very dashingly. Lady Blessington left us towards midnight, and 
then the conversation took a rather political turn, and something was 
said of O'Connell. D’Israeli’s lips were playing upon the edge of his 


| champagne glass, which he had just drained, and off he was again 





wise undoubtedly gives more sense of the perspective of life, with a description of the interview he had had with the agitator the 


day before, ending in a story of an Irish dragoon who was killed in 
the Peninsula. His name was Sarsfield. His arm was shot off, and 
he was bleeding to death. When told he could not live, he called for 
a large silver goblet, out of which usually he drank claret. He held 
to it the gushing artery, and filled it to the brim with blood. Looking 
at it for a moment, he turned it slowly upon the ground, muttering to 
himself, ‘ If that had been for Ireland!’ and expired. You can have 
no idea how thrillingly this story was told. Fonblanque, who isa 
cold, political satirist, saw nothing in the man’s ‘ decanting his claret,’ 
and so Vivian Grey got into a passion, and for a while was silent.” 
That is just the impression left by the conversations of Vivian 
Grey,—the conversations of a man who dashed like a racehorse 
through all the experiences, emotional or active, through which 
young blood and unlimited audacity could carry him. Such 
conversation would produce an almost indelible and most mis- 
chievous impression of the enormous value of reckless experience, 
no matter how obtained, or at what cost. Just so the early talk 
of Carlyle,—which was no more argumentative than Mr. 
Disraeli’s, but was extremely imaginative and concentrated on 
afew great ideas,—produced an indelible impression of the oppo- 
site kind, of the worthlessness and ruinousness of all experience 
that was not governed by some fixed law, of the shallowness of 
all experience that did not land men in a world of spiritual 
reality, and finally, of the misleadingness of all experience that 
was based upon mere precedent, habit, and convention. Carlyle, 
of course, testified to the same truths in his age to which he testi- 
fied in his youth; but his testimony had in later life a more 
hackneyed flavour about it, and never, we think, produced the 
same thrilling effect again. If we had to defend the influential- 
ness, if we may coin the word, of the conversation of the young 
against that of the conversation of the old, we should be content 
to base it on the comparison between the impression produced by 
the youthful and elderly talk of Disraeli and Carlyle. 





REINDEER. 

F animals whose place in Nature and association with the 
needs of man render them especially attractive to the 
imagination, the camel, the reindeer, and the Esquimaux dog 
are the most striking examples. The camel has been made the 
subject of many pens, and of very various treatment; some of 
our fondest illusions respecting him have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. The noble dromedary of “ Kaloolah” has taken its 
place, with Sindbad’s roc, and the Arab steed of Mrs. Norton’s 
poem, among the delightful creatures that so easily might have 
been, but are not. It is quite otherwise with the Esquimaux 
dog ; ‘Cerf Vola’s’ master has not only preserved, but elevated 
and adorned the legend of that inestimable product of the 
terrible North; so that it is with more than: the ordinary pain 
which every tale of cruelty inflicts, that we read in all books 
of Arctic travel of the savage treatment it receives from 
men whose life depends upon its endurance and sagacity. 
With equal certainty we may expect to find in all books of 
travel in South Africa descriptions of the horrible cruelty with 
which the drivers of the ox-teams treat the patient drudges that 

earn the wealth of the country. 

We may read and enjoy M. du Chaillu’s account of the Rein- 
deer without any such drawback. The little people of the 
Arctic borderlands are not cruel (though strange murder-crazes 
have occurred in their history), and they do not torture the 
wonderful animals of which William Howitt wrote, forty years 
ago :— 

“With thy patience and thy speed ; 

With thy aid for human need ; 

With thy gentleness, thy might ; 

With thy simple appetite ; 

With thy sure foot, framed to go 

Over trackless wastes of snow ; 

More than gold-mines is thy worth, 

Treasure of the desert North.” 
There is a charm for the imagination in the solemn dreariness of 
the landscape in the far-spreading country of the reindeer, 
where the wanderings and the encampment of the men are 
regulated by the supply of food for the animals, so that Lapps 
may be said to live that reindeer may browse; in the bare, 
rounded hills, covered with stones wrenched from the rocks by 
thousands of years of frost, the lakes ; in the rivers, the cascades, 
the snow-covered pastures, and the scanty birch-trees, without 
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which even the Lapps could not make out their wandering lives. 
Where the lichen grows the reindeer herds seek it, and the men 
must follow them. A great herd of reindeer swimming across a 
wide river or a fjord must be a fine sight; also, the sagacious 
creatures coming to the camp to be milked. The milk of the 
reindeer forms an important item in the food of the Lapps, and is 
more nutritious than that of the cow or the ass. Cheese is made 
in large quantities, but little butter, and that so bad that is is 
like tallow. The women know all the animals in the largest 
herds, and miss a straggler at once, when the herd come noise- 
lessly about the tent, accompanied by hungry dogs, and some 
lie down, while others eat the moss, using their sharp, handy 
fore-feet to detach it. When the camp is broken up in summer, 
trained reindeer carry the baggage, instead of drawing the 
loads, as they do in winter, and moving is much more difficult. 
The lading is a work of skill, and the pack-saddle is a curiosity. 
It consists of two pieces of wood, rounded so as to fit the shape 
of the animal, with leather at the ends. This is put on exactly 
like a horse’s saddle, but more forward ; a piece of reindeer-skin 
or coarse blanket is placed under it, to protect the animal’s hack; 
the burdens are then evenly disposed on either side, from eighty 
to one hundred pounds being the average weight carried by each. 
The tent-poles are bound together, and drawn along the ground. 
Some unladen reindeer, to act as reliefs, follow in the rear of the 
pack animals, who travel in single file, attached to each other by 
strong leather ropes, made fast to the base of the horns, and led 
by a guide. Seven is the ordinary number under the charge of 
one man. The tents—one was exhibited at the Westminster 
Aquarium a few years ago—are very portable, convenient, and 
durable; unlike those of the Nomad Tartars, they are never 
covered with skins. In summer, the camp will be pitched near 
a spring or stream of water, in the neighbourhood of dwarf 
birch and juniper, and not distant from good pasture. About 
all the pools grows the famous Lapp “shoe grass,” and this 
beneficent product of nature is gathered in great quantities 
during the brief summer, and carefully dried for winter use, 
The Lapps wear the grass in their shoes in winter, because it 
has the peculiarity of retaining heat ; in summer, because it pro- 
tects their feet from the stony ground. In the hilly and deso- 
late Norwegian regions, above which Sulitelma towers, 6,326 
feet high, with its vast glacier, and where, though the 
mean temperature of the year is about freezing- point, 
exquisite flowers grow in great profusion over 4,000 feet 
above sea-level and on the snow-line, many roving Lap- 
landers and herds of reindeer are to be met with. At 
2,000 feet above the snow-line, the lichens, and consequently 
the reindeer, disappear. In his graphic sketch of Lapland, 
M. Goblet d’Alviella gives us a lively notion of the mosquito 
of the Far North; his memorable narrative of his own miseries 
includes a pitiable account of the sufferings of the reindeer, 
who go plunging along, maddened, blinded, and bleeding from 
the attacks of the humming plagues “that would spoil Para- 
dise.” ‘ Depend upon it,” once wrote a tortured traveller, “ it 
was not a crumpled rose-leaf that the proverbial malcontent 
discovered ; it was a mosquito, on the watch inside the curtain, 
and the legend has been perverted by a libeller of human 
nature.” The terror of the winter camps are wolves; for them, 
the small, brave dogs, covered with long, thick hair, and re- 
sembling little bears, are always on the watch, and they attack 
them fearlessly, but with great cunning, “taking care not to be 
bitten by them, and choosing their time and place to bite.” 
Reindeer bulls will often defend themselves against these 
enemies, but it is a sore disaster when a pack of wolves 
gallop into the midst of a herd, for the reindeer scatter 
in all directions, and the owners have to go long dis- 
tances to find them, and often lose great numbers. When 
the snow is on the ground, the hardy little men will pursue 
the wolves on snow-shoes (on these a Lapp can travel 
150 miles in a day of 18 hours), easily overtake, and spear, or 
kill them with clubs; the wolves cannot escape when the snow 
is deep. The training of the reindeer—a naturally timid and 
restless animal—to draw a sledge and carry burdens is a slow 
and arduous task, but the process involves no ill-treatment. 
They are given salt and angelica, which, we presume, is rein- 
deeree for beer and skittles. When driving with a guide along 
the Muonio, very far north, with the mercury 10° below zero, M. 
du Chaillu came upon a strange spectacle, literally, réindeer 
“diggings.” He entered a forest, and found himself in the 
midst of a number of holes several feet deep. He floundered 
through this dangerous place, and entered another forest, where 


a 
he came suddenly upon a large herd that had just halted 
Strange, indeed, was the appearance of that dark forest, with 
the multitude of reindeer under the foliage. The snow wag 
not very deep, not over four feet, and under it was buried the 
rich moss. The number of the animals seemed countless, and all] 
except the young ones were busily digging, first with one fore-foot 
then with the other, the holes becoming larger and larger, and 
the bodies of the reindeer more and more hidden. Wherever 
he turned his eyes, they were doing the same work; they were 
evidently hungry. On his way back he looked for the herd. 
none were to be seen. He alighted, and inspected the ground, 
and then found that they had dug holes so deep that he could 
see only their tails, which swayed to and fro. The moving of 
these wonderful animals through deep snow—of course, their 
hoofs are useless upon ice—must be a sight worth seeing ; 
though one has to pay a big price for it, packed into the boat. 
like sleigh, and perfectly helpless as they dash ownwards, 
charging the great banks of snow at their rushing speed; their 
hoofs, with long hair growing between them, spreading in the 
snow as they touch it, and the pace so rapid that there is no 
time to sink. On a thirty-miles journey, from Mukkavuoma 
to Helligskoven in Norway, during which he encountered a 
terrific storm, M. du Chaillu had an opportunity of observing 
the endurance of the reindeer. In ascending the hills they 
were so exhausted by their struggles with the snow, that 
they would drop upon it and lie on their backs, apparently 
in great suffering, then breathe very hard, and be so utterly 
helpless that a stranger would think they were about to die; 
but in a few minutes they would regain their breath, rise to 
their feet, eat snow, and set off again. The expedition had to 
go down a narrow ravine, by a very steep and dangerous 
descent ; it was on the western shed of the mountains and above 
the tree vegetation, and this was how Peter and Ephraim, two 
clever Finns, managed it :— 

“Numbers of sleighs were lashed together by a long and strong, 
leather, plaited cord, which was first secared to the forward part of 
each, then passing along the middle, was made fast, after which it 
was attached to the next in the same manner, and so on; and four 
others were connected with mine. With the exception of the leader, 
each reindeer was secured to the rear of his sleigh by a leather cord 
from the base of the horns; almost every sleigh had a deer behind. 
Each man remained in his vehicle, the distance apart being small. 
Peter was to take the lead. The spare reindeer were for the first 
time harnessed, and the tired ones put behind. Peter had to start 
the whole train, which would go with great velocity ; he rode with his 
legs outside, turned back somewhat with his feet tonching the snow. 
Every man but me,” says M. du Chaillu, “‘ seated himself in the same 
posture, the feet acting as rudder and drag in the snow. I was not 
allowed to ride in that way, for they said my legs would surely be 
broken. When everything was ready, Peter looked back and gave 
the signal, and started his reindeer down the hill in a zigzag course. 
This required great dexterity, as we flew over the snow with 
astonishing speed. At times the sleigh would swerve on the 
declivity, but we went so fast that we were soon out of danger.” 
How strange a sight—had there been any upon the great waste 
to see it, that living line—at once rushing and wriggling down 
the steep snow-field, would have been; the flying animals, with 
their red nostrils, tossing horns, and clinking hoofs, and the 
wary, vigilant men. 

The moss tracts, vast as they are, have to be carefully 
husbanded, for the crop takes from seven to ten years to 
grow. Year after year will a Lapp family roam over the 
same tract as their ancestors, all their energies devoted 
to the tending and increase of their herds. M. du Chaillu 
thinks the reindeer owned by the Nomad and Sea Lapps 
number about 400,000. In the province of Finmarken alone 
there are over 65,000. The moving season is the beginning of 
May; then the herds leave their winter pasture-grounds by the 
rivers and in the woods, and migrate to the higher lands near the 
fjords. <A “moving day” at Kautokeimo is a fine sight, as the 
great herds muster for their passage over the snow-clad, track- 
less hills. The newly-born calves are either carried, or put in a 
sleigh. Reindeer are never housed; they enjoy the cold and 
revel in the snow. Food is never given them, and unless they 
are specially trained to do so, they will not touch moss that has 
been gathered. When the snow is so deep as to defy their dig- 
ging, they are almost as ill-off as Irish tenants evicted after a 
bad harvest ; and the brief spring of Scandinavia tries 
them, for the snow melts during the day and a thick crust 

forms at night, so that their feet break through, and they 
suffer from lameness. They are very tame, and yet strangely 
wild, or rather nervous, and it is bad to startle them. Their 
speed is greatest in October, November, and December; a good 








reindeer in good condition will travel, in good country, 150 
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miles a day, but eighty is the average. They are kindly 
creatures, sociable, gentle, affectionate, willing, greatly superior 
to other cattle in most respects, easily managed in a herd, but 
fhey must not be left by themselves in summer. Their battles 
are imposing encounters. In those northern regions where 
“Reindeer, thou art wealth alone,” the Laplander could not 
exist without his antlered providence, for the animal is “ his 
horse, his beast of burden, his food, his clothing, his shoes, and 
his gloves.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—~@¢—— 

MR. RUSSELL AND THE CRIMES PREVENTION 

(IRELAND) BILL. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

§1r,—Permit me to make a brief rejoinder to your note on my 
tast week’s letter. You speak of the clause which conferred the 
unrestricted right of search as one “which Mr. Forster had, we 
suppose, approved, and which Lord Spencer never approved.” 

Mr. Forster’s resignation was announced on May 2nd, and a 

Bill for the better prevention of crime was promised on the same 
day. The Bill was not brought in till May 11th. We therefore 
have no reason to suppose that Mr. Forster ever saw the Bill 
draughted, or was consulted about its provisions, much less that 
‘he approved of this particular clause. On the contrary, he 
spoke and voted against it on the report. On the other hand, 
Lord Spencer was certainly a member of the Cabinet which 
approved of this clause, and most probably was Viceroy of 
Treland before a line of the Bill was drawn. And we have, as 
far as I am aware, no reason to suppose that he was one of those 
who individually objected to the insertion of the disputed clause. 
All we know is that by June 20th he was prepared to surrender 
it; but we can scarcely suppose that if he had originally 
thought, with you, that it “would cause much more rebellious 
feeling than the search in guilty households would cause fear 
and detection,” he would ever have consented to its introduction 
into a Bill which he, and not Mr. Forster, helped to frame, and 
which he, and not Mr. Forster, had to administer.—I am, Sir, 
d&e., Grorce W. E. Russe... 

House of Commons, July 27th. 

[Mr. Russell’s letter did not reach us till late on the Friday 
‘afternoon of last week, too late for our issue of that week. We 
were quite aware of the dates. But we believed that the Bill had 
been prepared and considered by the Cabinet, before Mr. Forster’s 
resignation. That may be an error. There was, however, 
nothing at all in Mr. Forster’s own language concerning the 
‘clause to correct the impression that, had he been in office, he 
would have desired that clause. He based his objection to it 
exclusively on the ground that the then Executive did not desire 
it—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. O'DONNELL AND THE SPEAKER. 
(To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPEOTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I have not hitherto taken notice of the wholesale mis- 
statements which appear in your columns in reference to the 
Irish Members. If I depart from this rule at present, it is 
merely to deprive you of any pretext for assuming that silence 
‘gives consent to your tissue of misrepresentations. 

You have published an article, entitled, “The Disorder of 
Monday,” in which you assert, or assume, that Mr. Gladstone 
only erred on the side of weakness or gentleness, in not “ vin- 
dicating the dignity of the House and the Speaker” against our 
“irrelevant insolence.” In support of your contention, you 
state that “the subject of debate was a mere matter of form.” 
This is untrue, as you are, perhaps, unaware. Some most im- 
portant debates have taken place on the motion for appropriat- 
ing by Government the days of private Members. The opposi- 
‘tion to the Government proposal was exceptionally justified this 
year, in consequence of the previous appropriation of the days of 
private Members during the whole Session by Government, 
under rules of urgency, &c. 

_ Furthermore, Mr. J. A. Blake had raised a special question, 
inasmuch as his motion for “a committee to inquire into the 
condition of the Indian agricultural population, especially in 
the distressed provinces of Bahar and Oudh,” occupied the 
first place, on the very first Tuesday sought to be appropriated. 
Mr. Blake pleaded that, considering the absence of discussion 
on Indian affairs, and considering the promises of Lord Har- 
tington with respect to Bahar two years ago, at least that 








opportunity for discussing Indian grievances should be left un- 
confiscated. Nothing could be more relevant, or more necessary. 

I followed Mr. Blake, and supported his plea, in language 
every word of which was relevant and becoming. I reminded 
the House that, in reality, Mr. Blake’s motion was not, properly 
speaking, a private Member’s motion, but one which concerned 
our entire government in India. I said that now, especially 
when India was asked to contribute men and money towards 
the piractical expedition in Egypt, at least Indian grievances 
should be met with attention in that House; that the papers—I 
might have quoted the Standard—reported that prayers for 
Arabi were being offered in the mosques of Calcutta; and that 
if they wanted to confirm the loyalty of the Indians, they should 
redress Indian wrongs. Lord George Hamilton, if it pleased 
him, could have uttered every one of these words, and he would 
have been thoroughly, entirely, and absolutely in order. It was 
a plea, and a just plea, for leaving Tuesday free for the discus- 
sion of Indian grievances of the greatest seriousness. Just when 
I was most relevant, I was informed by Mr. Speaker that I was 
irrelevant. This is the habitual practice of Mr. Speaker, for 
which he is highly applauded by the Ministerial majority. 
Again, when I was actually replying to a statement made to 
me by Mr. Gladstone with reference to the Marquis of Har- 
tington, I was told by Mr. Speaker that I “was about to 
enter” upon a discussion fixed for another day. I was “about 
to enter” upon nothing of the kind. 

I presume some Scotch genius presided over the compilation 
of your sentence about the enormity of my “statement that 
the new vote for military and naval expenditure mounted up 
by extraordinary amounts every two hours.” I can assure you 
that the House knew very well what was meant by my jesting 
reference to Mr. Childers’ mistake of Saturday. You are 
hard pushed indeed for a pretext for misrepresentation. The 
brutal unfairness with which we are treated in Parliament 
is fully equalled by the brutal unfairness of such journals as 
yours.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank Hueu O’DoNNELL. 


[We publish this letter very willingly. It entirely sustains 
our criticism on Mr. O’Donnell’s tone towards the Speaker, 
whom he here very plainly admits that he intended to insult, 
though he declared in the House of Commons that he intended 
nothing of the kind—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE EVIDENCE OF EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS. 


(To rae EpItor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 


Sir,—In an article in your issue of July 29th, on the evidence 
required for the belief of events beyond the ordinary experience 
of the senses, you refer to the instances mentioned by Miss 
Cobbe, in a volume just published, where the dying man, at his 
last moment, seems to have had a vision of those who had gone 
before, filling his passing spirit with delight and wonder. Such 
occurrences as these, you argue, are not to be treated as simply 
incredible, when supported by sound, ordinary evidence. But 
they are open to the obvious objection that the vision might be 
purely subjective, and that when the dying man seemed to see 
his dead brother standing before him, it was probably only an 
act of exalted imagination, due to the excited state of his brain 
at the moment of death. Of course, it must always be impos- 
sible conclusively to establish the external reality of the 
manifestation in such a case. But an instance occurred within 
my own knowledge, in which the presumption that the vision 
arose from dwelling on the thoughts of a departed object of 
affection was strongly rebutted by the circumstances of the 
case. 

Between forty and fifty years ago, a young girl, a near con- 
nection of mine, was dying of consumption. She had lain for 
some days in a prostrate condition, taking no notice of any- 
thing, when she opened her eyes, and, looking upwards, said 
slowly,—“ Susan—and Jane—and Ellen!” as if recognising 
the presence of her three sisters, who had previously died of 
the same disease. Then, after a short pause, “ And Edward, 
too!’ she continued, naming a brother then supposed to be 
alive and well in India, as if surprised at seeing him in the 
company. She said no more, and sank shortly afterwards. In 
course of the post, letters came from India announcing the 
death of Edward from an accident, a week or two previous to 
the death of his sister. This was told to me by an elder 
sister who nursed the dying girl, and was present at her bed- 
side at the time of the apparent vision.—I am, Sir, &c., 

31 Queen Ann Street. H. WreDGwoop. 
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SUICIDE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your article, last week, on Dr. O’Dea’s work on the 
above subject, you express your surprise that Switzerland should 
stand so high in the list of those countries where this crime is 
prevalent. I must acknowledge that this undesirable pre- 
eminence does not strike me as in any way surprising. 

I suppose that in this crime, more than in any other, the only 
adequate preventative is the realisation, on the part of the man 
tempted, of a responsibility to some higher Power, that can 
affect his welfare, not in this life only, but after death; and that 
therefore the religious convictions of a people will be one of the 
principal elements in calculating the probability of suicide being 
common, or the reverse, in any given country. Where faith is 
strong and responsibility for every crime is the most vivid, there 
we should expect fewer of these crimes, than in countries where 
faith is weak and responsibility almost unthought of. 

Now, Switzerland is the most Calvinistic country in the 
world, and the leading doctrine of Calvinism teaches people 
the abominable doctrine that whatever their conduct, it cannot 
in any way affect their salvation or damnation. When, there- 

«fore, they are overcome with troubles in which others only resist 
the temptation to suicide by their strong conviction that their 
conduct will be judged hereafter, naturally those holding a 
Calvinistic creed will be more liable to give way. 

From other crimes men may be, and doubtless are, withheld 
by the fear of the law; but in this, since when a man attempts 
suicide he always thinks he shall succeed, and having succeeded 
will be beyond the power of the law, nothing can withhold the 
miserable, except a true conception of their moral responsibility. 
Again, this same “ responsibility ” will explain the low num- 
ber of such crimes in countries like Portugal and Ireland, for 
there, notwithstanding that there is probably much greater 
misery, the Catholic Church never allows the people to forget 
their responsibility to God; and believing, as they do, that their 
eternity depends on their condition at death, they naturally 
shrink from a crime which leaves no time for repentance. 

I think we may, therefore, differ from Dr. O’Dea when he 
says that “the ratio of suicide to population, the world over, is 
chiefly governed by political and industrial causes,” and shall 
be nearer the truth if we say that it depends a great deal more 
on the vividness of men’s conviction of a hereafter, dependent 
on their conduct here.—I am, Sir, &e., 

21 Brunswick Gardens, Kensington. S. Wyne.t-Mayow. 

[A number of the Cantons are Catholic, and among the 

Protestant Cantons we are not aware that ultra-Calvinism is 

now at all a prevalent beliefi—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SOLICITORS AND THE PUBLIC. 

{To tHe Epitor or THE ‘ SprcraTor.”’ | 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Addy, suggests that the test of 
a severe examination should constitute the solicitor. I say that 
a solicitor must be ‘able to apply his knowledge, and that for 
our profession to pass an examination, however stiff, is but a 
poor criterion of fitness. Our work is not limited to conducting 
litigation and preparing deeds. I need only instance the various 
services a family solicitor renders to his clients. And has not 
a solicitor more frequently to be the confidential adviser than 
any other man ? 

The term “ pettifogging attorney ” has been superseded by 
that of “ sharp practitioner.” Both “ connote” the same quali- 
fication for those fine distinctions of law which have so little to 
do with the result, and yet go so far towards swelling the in- 
evitably heavy bill of costs —I am, Sir, &c., A Soxiciror. 


TENNYSON AND PATMORE. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—* A. S.” has found in Petrarch a passage which he thinks 
suggested Tennyson’s reference to,— 
“ Him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
Will you kindly allow another attempt at identification? In 
Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the House” occur the lines,— 
‘How often one dead joy appears 


The platform of some better hope !”’ 
(Part VIIL, “ Sarum Plain,” Idyll 5.) 


Not only are the words and mode of expression more nearly 








the same, but the thought is exactly similar in Tennyson and 
Patmore, a future gain or gladness in this life arising from 
some earlier loss or grief; whereas the passage in Petrarch is 
intended only to exalt the nature of love which leads us up from 
earthly things to God, the cause of all. But the remarkable 
difference which puts Petrarch quite out of the field as the sue. 
gester of the thought, is that Tennyson expresses himself ag a 
agreeing with this sentiment of the possible benefit of loss : he 
“held it true” once, he says, but now, absorbed in his’ grief he 
asks,— P 
‘But who shall so forecast the years, 
Or find in loss a gain to match?” 
“In Memoriam” was published before “The Angel in the 
House ;” but from what Patmore himself says, Tennyson must 
have seen the latter in manuscript. 
“A letter from the Laureate thrilled 
Her voice who read it,” 

(which letter is supposed to be written in acknowledgment of 
the first volume, which contained the two above-quoted lines),— 
Tan, Sir, &e., Anotuer A, §, 


[The first edition of “In Memoriam” was published in 1850, 
and had been for the most part written long before; “The 
Angel in the House” was not published till 1854, and it is, we 
think, very unlikely that Mr. Patmore was the poet alluded to, 
The lines, indeed, do not strike us as at all close-fitting, if Mr. 
Patmore were the poet intended. Nor, indeed, is the thought 
the same in the two instances.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
a oe 
TWO SONNETS FOR PICTURES. 
I.—* FLOREAT ETONA!” 
Suacestep By Miss EvizABerTu BurLer’s Picture IN THE RovaL ACADEMY.) 
“Tis oldev ef 7d Civ wév €or kar Oaveiy ;” —ARISTOPHANES, 


*O Give my Sons,” the Grecian mother cried, 

“ Whose pious arms have dragged thy heavy car 
From yonder town to this thy shrine afar, 

Thy last best gift, to mortals most denied !” 

The Goddess hearkened,—and that night they died. 
So when this English boy prayed that no bar 
Might hold him from the front rank of the war, 

The front rank of quick death Fate opened wide. 


Why, then, be anxious for the long-drawn years, 
Since by her acts omniscient Fortune saith 

Their profit is outweighed,-—their hopes and fears, 
All gain of husbanding the failing breath, 

All sweets of laughter and all woe of tears,— 
By golden opportunity of Death ? 


Il.—“LOVE AND DEATH.” 
(Suaaestep By G. F. Watts’ Pictore IN THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.) 
Witu haughty brow, and hollow, sightless eyes, 
The great Marauder stands before the gate 
Where Love doth as a patient sentry wait,— 
Love, from whose presence every sorrow flies, 
Love, at whose feet men cast whate’er they prize. 
With lifted hand he strikes, and crosses straight 
The threshold of Life’s House. Alas! prostrate, 
Amid his flowers, the gentle guardian lies, 
Although I boldly cried, “ We are but men, 
And since a thousand ills our path beset, 
And all but Death thy bitter-sweets repel, 
Take courage, Love! and speed thy shafts again, 
Although we die,”—I shall not soon forget 
This dreadful vision, and brave sentinel. 
do London Road, Leicester. Henry Norman. 


THE FORAY OF QUEEN MEAVE.* 
“T conress,” says Mr. Godkin, in the August number of the 
Nineteenth Century, “I have until recently under-estimated 
the strength and permanence of Irish hatred of England, 
which the English hatred of Ivishinen has at lust produced.” 





*The Foray of Queen Meare, aad other Legends of Ircland’s Heroic Age. By 
Aubrey de Vere. London: Kezan Paul and Co, 
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We should have been very thankful to Mr. Godkin, if he had 
given us a little evidence of the English hatred of Irishmen 
to which he refers. The only atom of evidence he produces is the 
fiercely auti-Irish spirit of the caricatures in Punch, which has 
been condemned again and again, in all the better organs of the 
English Press. But what evidence is there in the literary field 
that Irishmen of genius of any kind have been coldly treated in 
England? Was the poet Moore underrated here? Was he not 
even morepopular than in Ireland itself? Was Miss Edgeworth, 
—Anglo-Irish as she was,—appreciated for the English didac- 
ticism and preachiness of her stories, or rather for their Irish 
yivacity 2? Were Carlton’s exquisite Tales and Stories of the 
Jrish Peasantry undervalued here? Did either Lover or Lever 
obtain a less reputation in this country than he obtained in 
Ireland? Again, so far as we know, Irish oratory, as well 
as Irish literature, has always commanded the fullest ad- 
miration in England. And the volume of anti-British 
poems which was republished from the Nation soon after the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, obtained quite as lavish an 
admiration in this country as it ever got in Ireland. Indeed, 
the only Irish writers of great beauty who have never 
received an adequate meed of admiration in this country are 
the two De Veres, father and son; and that we ascribe in no 
degree at all to their being Irishmen, but to their verse having 
an air of supreme and almost fastidious culture, and to its 
dealing often with themes so remote from the popular imagina- 
tion that it takes a considerable effort, even on the part of true 
lovers of poetry, to enter heartily into the subjects of their verse. 
Here, for example, is a volume of verse of no common kind, 
founded on the legends of the heroic age of Ireland, full of 
music and charm, of fairy legend raised to the higher imaginative 
level by the breadth of its range and the sweetness of its lyrical 
exaltation, not wanting, too, in traits of that hare-brained humour 
which makes it reflect marvellously the national character, but 
above all, spiritual in its note, and carrying us away into regions 
far above the senses and far below the wills of men. Yet, we ques- 
tion as to its becoming as popular as it deserves; not from any 
want of appreciation on our own part, but simply because it takes 
aneffort to enter into an intellectual and spiritual world so remote 
as this from our own, an effort which, in days like ours, we do not 
often find men willing to make. Some will say that the subject- 
matter of these legends is a certain Ossianic rhodomontade, in it- 
self difficult to apprehend ; and some, that the blending of this 
Ossianic rhodomontade with the spiritual ideas of many of these 
poems gives us a combination still more remote from modern 
apprehension. Yet it is really this striking blending of 
Ossianic rhodomontade with spiritual ideas and feelings, which 
gives these poems their characteristic beauty, by making them 
expressions of the Irish imagination which produced and which 
enjoyed them. The epic from which fragments are here given 
by Mr. De Vere, “ The Foray of Queen Meave,” embodies this 
strange mixture of laughing rhodomontade and true spiritual 
beauty with wonderful skill. Indeed, the marvels of the Irish 
fairy legend might remind one of the marvels in the old Grecian 
myths,—of the stories, for example, of the birth and works of 
Hercules,—but for the much greater variety and wildness of 
the Irish caprice, and the spiritual turns which, even in their 
wildest moments, the Irish legends are apt to take. Let us 
quote, for instance, one of the early legends of the great warrior 
Cuchullain, not because it represents at all adequately the 
poetry of this volume, but because it represents so well the Irish 
heroic myth, both in its grandiose story and in its tender 
ending :— 
“That eve, at banquet ranged, 
The warriors questioned Fergus ; ‘ Who is best 
Among the Uladh chiefs?’ Ere answer came 
King Conor’s son self-exiled, Conlinglas, 
Upleaping cried, ‘Cuchullain is his name ! 
Cuchullain! From his childhood man was he! 
On Eman Macha ever was his thought, 
Its walls, its bulwarks, and its Red Branch Knights, 
The wonder of the world.’ Then told the prince 
How, when his mother mocked his zeal, that child 
Fared forth alone, with wooden sword and shield, 
And fife, and silver ball; and how he hurled 
His little spears before him as he ran, 
And caught them ere they fell; and how, arrived, 
He spurned great Eman’s gates, and scaled its wall, 
And lighted in the pleasaunce of the king, 
His mother’s brother, Conor Conchobar ; 
And how the noble youths of all that land 
There trained in warlike arts, had on him dashed 
With insult and with blows: and how the child 
This way and that had hurled them, while the king 
Who sat that hour with Fergus, playing chess, 
Gazed from his turret wondering. 





Next he told 
How to that child, Setanta first, there fell 
Cuchullain’s nobler name. ‘To Eman near 
There dwelt an armourer, Cullain was his name, 
That earliest rose, and latest with his forge 
Reddened the night: mail-clad in might of his 
The Red Branch Knights forth rode; the bard the chief 
Claimed him for friend. One day, when Conor’s self 
Partook his feast, the armourer held discourse ; 
‘The Gods have made my house a house of fame: 
The craftsmen grin and grudge because I prosper: 
The forest bandits hunger for my goods, 
Yea, and would eat mine anvil if they might— 
Trow ye what saves me, Sirs? A Hound is mine, 
Each eve I loose him, lion-like, and fell ; 
The blood of mauy a rogue is on his mouth: 
The bravest if they hear him bay far off, 
Flee like a deer!’ Setanta’s shout rang loud 
That moment at the gate, and, with it blent, 
The baying of that hound! ‘The boy is dead,’ 
King Conor cried in horror. Forth they rushed— 
There stood he, bright and calm, his rigid hands 
Clasping the dead hound’s throat! They wept for joy: 
The armourer wept for grief. ‘ My friend is dead! 
My friend that kept my house and me at peace: 
My friend that loved his lord!’ Setanta heard 
Then first that cry forth issuing from the heart 
Of him whose labour wins his children’s bread ; 
That cry he honours yet. Red-cheeked he spake; 
‘Cullain! unwittingly I did thee wrong! 
I make amends. I, child of kings, henceforth 
Abide, thy watch-hound, warder of thy house.’ 
Thenceforth the ‘ Hound of Cullain’ was his name, 
And Cullain’s house well warded.’ ” 


Hercules would certainly never have apologised to a blacksmith 
for killing his hound, or proposed to make amends by taking 
his place. 

Here, again, we are reminded, of course, of the horses of 
Achilles :— 

“The laughter ceasing, spake King Conor’s son; 

* Recount the wonder of those fairy steeds 

That drag Cuchullain’s war-car! Fergus then 

Despite Queen Meave, who plaited still her robe 

With angry, hectic hand, the tale began. 

‘Cuchullain paced the herbage thin that clothes 

Slieve Fuad’s summit. On that airy height 

A wan lake glittered, whitening in the blast, 

Pale plains around it. From beneath that lake 

Emerged a horse foam-white! Cuchullain saw, 

And straightway round that creature’s neck high-held 

Locked the lithe arms no struggles could unwind. 

That courser baffled clothed his strength with speed : 

From cliff to cliff he sped; cleared at a bound 

Inlet, and rocky rift ; nor stayed his course, 

Mea say, till he had circled Erin’s Isle. 

‘Panting then lay he, on his conqueror’s knee 

Resting his head; thenceforth that conqueror’s friend, 

His ‘ Liath Macha.’ Gentle-souled is she 

‘Sangland,’ the wild one’s comrade. As the night 

Sank on those huge, red-berried woods of Yew 

Loch Darvra’s girdle, from beneath the wave 

She issued, darker still. Softly she paced, 

As though with woman’s foot, the grassy marge 

In violets diapered, and laid her head 

Upon Cuchullain’s shoulder. In his wars 

Emulous those mated marvels drag his car: 

In peace he yokes them never.” 
While the legend is cast in a wilder and more extravagant 
mood than Homer’s, the final touch, that Cuchullain never yoked 
his fiery steeds in time of peace, is not at allin Homer’s way, and 
conceived in a tenderer spirit than his. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that this 
volume is chiefly made up of marvellous stories of this kind. 
Though the basis of the epic is a raid of Queen Meave’s on the 
kingdom of Uladh (Ulster) for the capture of a wonderful 
black bull, and though much of the peculiar character of the 
poem depends on the thread of caprice which runs through Irish 
war and history, and though Mr. de Vere has been careful to 
make the elerient of caprice prominent, both in the invading and 
the defending host,—prominent even in the great Cuchullain, 
who never forgets his country or her good,—the charm of these 
poems is that they bring out so skilfully the spiritual exaltation 
which gives to all these freaks of imagination a separateness and 
unity of theirown. Here, for instance, is a Druid’s condemna- 
tion of the war, expressly on account of its capricious origin :— 

“The royal tent was set 
High on a grassy platform. Meave that night 
The first time since the death of Finobar 
Was cheerful of aspéct; and, banquet o’er, 
Rising her warriors she addressed with vaunt 
Beseeming not a queen. ‘A year,’ she said, 
‘Is past since northward to the war we marched :’ 
Then forth she loosed the sheets and spread the sails 
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And bounded on the waves of proud discourse 
Recounting all her triumphs; first, her wrong; 
Lastly, the cause of war, Cuailgné’s Donn 

Chief captive mid her captives! Here her voice 
Rang loudest, and her eyes their fiercest beamed 
Rapturous response succeeded ; one alone, 

A Druid old, dissentient. Thus he spake, 

Not rising, to that throng of courtiers crowned : 
‘Ill doctrine have ye praised this evening, kings, 
Unwise, to Erin’s realms unprofitable, 

Extolling war not based on 1ighteous cause 

Nor righteous ends ensuing. Kings and queen, 
The end of war is retribution just 

For deeds unjust; ill cure for greater ill : 

Wars there must be; and woman-moathed were he 
Who railed against them :—aye, but demon-mouthed 
The man that boasts of war-dishonouring wars 
Opprobrious, spiteful, predatory, base. 

Sirs, how began this feud ? It rose from jest! 
And what its close? A sacred site profaned, 
Inviolate till this day!’ The warriors frowned ; 
Yet all men feared the Druid beard and rod: 
They stood in silence.” 


A nobler defence of righteous, and denunciation of unrighteous, 
war, than this is not, we think, to be found in English verse. 
There are fine passages, however, of a very different kind in 
these fragments of the Irish epic. Here, for instance, is an 
apparition to the Irish host of the ancient war goddess of the 
race, the Mor Reega :— 


‘Silence they kept, 
Long silence. Then far off, as though from depths 
By thonght untraversable of cloudless skies, 
Such sound was heard as reaches ships at sea 
When, launched on airy voyage, though still remote, 
Nation of ocean-crossing birds begins 
To obscure the serene heaven. That sound drew near : 
From every tent the revellers rushed! Then lo! 
That portent seen alone in fateful times, 
The dread Mor Reega! Terrible as Fate 
The goddess of the battles high o’er head 
Sailed on full-panoplied, in hue as when 
On Alpine snows, their sunset glories gone, 
Night’s winding-sheet descends. Upon her casque 
And spear beyond it pointing glared the moon, 
And on a face like hers that froze of old 
The gazers into stone. As on she sailed 
On that huge army coldness fell of death : 
Yea, some there died. Next morning, from that spot 
Northward to Eman lay a branded track : 
Straight as a lance still stretched it, league on league ; 
A bar of winter black through harvest fields, 
A bridge of ice spanning the rippling waves ; 
A pledge that men had dreamed not.” 
Tn “ The Children of Lir,” we have an Irish version, exalted by 
true poetic imagination, and modified, of course, by the subse- 
quent influence of the Christian faith, of a legend, which is con- 
tained also in Grimm’s German legends, of the wicked step- 
mother’s magic transformation of her step-children into 
swans, at a moment when she is possessed with jealousy 
of their beauty and her husband’s devotion to them. But 
“The Children of Lir” is exalted far above the level 
of the fairy legend, and becomes in the hands of the 
Trish poet a story of suffering, expiation, and spiritual hope. 
There is singular beauty in Mr. de Vere’s account of the swan- 
song, which was rumoured to have haunted pagan Ireland and 
Scotland for nine centuries, and which only sank at last into 
the silence of a happy immortality under the consecrating hand 
of Christian blessing :— 
“* And ever, when the sacred night descended, 
While with those ripples on the sandy bars 
The sighing woods and winds low murmurs blended, 
Their music fell upon them from the stars, 


And they gave utterance to that gift divine 
In silver song or anthem crystalline. 


Who heard that strain no more his woes lamented : 
The exiled chief forgat his place of pride: 
The prince ill-crowned his ruthless deed repented : 
The childless mother and the widowed bride 
. Amid their locks tear-wet and loosely straying 
Felt once again remembered touches playing. 


The words of that high music no one knew; 

Yet all men felt there lived a meaning there 
Immortal, marvellous, searching, strengthening, true, 
The pledge of some great future, strange and fair, 
When sin shall lose her might, and cleansing woe 

Shall on the Just some starry crown bestow.” 


We prefer all the epic fragments, and “The Children of Lir” 
to “ The Sons of Usnach,” which, though it contains a fine pic- 
ture of the famous Irish heroine Deirdré, is a chronicle of 
almost unintelligibly bloodthirsty and treacherous malignity, 
and of unintelligibly witless good-faith. But in all these poems 





there is the same wild, sweet note, rising out of an almost hare. 
brained wealth of childish wonder; and whoever wants to 
make the acquaintance of the Irish heroic age, without having 
access to its original documents, can hardly do better than study 
Mr. de Vere’s beautiful versions of the childish traditions of 9 
people who even now seem to lose the best part of themselves 
when they surrender their imaginative vision and their spiritual 
faith for the hard realities of worldly prudence and earthly gain, 





SIR ROBERT TORRENS ON LAND-TRANSFER.* 
TransFers of land, whether absolute, or for any restricted pur- 
pose such as lease or mortgage, are, in most civilised countries, 
except our own, effected by means of acts done before some 
public officer, who makes a record of each such act, when com. 
pleted before him. These public records constitute the ordinary 
evidence of land-ownership. Whenever, indeed, subsequently 
to any recorded transfer the ownership is changed by death and 
heirship, or other events external to the record of ownership, 
evidence of these events is needed to establish the title of the sub- 
stituted owner, but such evidence is generally needed and given 
once for all. In many European countries, the records of land- 
transfers and land-ownership are kept by way of reference to 
cadastral maps, and the maps and records being used not 
only for land-transfer, but also for fiscal purposes, their 
accuracy is so often put to the test that it is well nigh impossible 
for an error to go undiscovered. Widely different from all this 
is our English system. We possess no general public record or 
register whatever of deeds transferring the ownership of land, 
still less, any record of actual land-ownership. The title and 
ownership of any given piece of land in England at any given 
moment can be arrived at only by way of inference from the 
language and legal construction of all the deeds, wills, and 
other documents affecting that land, which have been executed 
within a generation or two previously. When land is sold, the 
purchaser’s counsel or solicitor sets out with the earliest deed or 
will appearing on the title, and if he finds that it is dated far 
enough back, and that the subsequent enjoyment of the land 
has been in conformity with it, he is bound to take for granted 
that the person who made this earliest conveyance or devise 
had good right to make it. But from that time forward he can 
take nothing for granted. He must scrutinise every subsequent 
deed and will affecting the title, considering at every step. 
whether there may not be some possible construction under 
which the vendor's title would be open to objection. If, for 
instance, coming to an ill-drawn will, he thinks it might be 
fairly argued that a devisee who afterwards disposed of the 
inheritance of the property as tenant-in-tail was upon the true 
construction only tenant for life, he is bound to raise the ques- 
tion. Then he must call for evidence of all matters of pedigree 
in cases of descent, for declarations connecting the land sold 
with the vague and obscure descriptions often found in deeds» 
and for much other troublesome and costly evidence. There 
are many honest and zealous practitioners of the law who 
scarcely think they have earned their fee for advising on a title, 
unless they can formulate a number of startling objections and 
requisitions. 

Lord Cairns, when Attorney-General, thus described the prac- 
tical working of this system to the House of Commons, in 2 
speech referred to by Sir Robert Torrens :—“ You buy an estate 
at an auction, or you enter into a contract for the purchase of 
the estate. You are very anxious to get possession of the pro- 
perty you have bought, and the vendor is very anxious to get 
his money. But do you get possession of the property? On 
the contrary, you cannot get the estate, nor cap the vendor get 
his money, until after a lapse—sometimes no inconsiderable 
portion of a man’s lifetime—spent in the preparation of abstracts, 
in the comparison of deeds, in searches for incumbrances, in 
objections made to the title, in answers to those objections, in 
disputes which arise upon the answers, in endeavours to cure 
the defects; not only months, but years frequently pass in a 
history of that kind, and I should say that it is an uncommon 
thing in this country for a purchase of any magnitude to be 
completed—completed by possession and payment of the price 
—in a period under, at all events, twelve months.” And all 
this expenditure of time and money in the investigation 
of title has to be incurred, be it remembered, not once for’ 
all, but over and over again, as often as a piece of land is sold 
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or mortgaged. No purchaser or mortgagee can be required to 
accept a title, merely because some previous purchaser or mort- 
gagee has had it investigated and found to be good. If an 
estate, held under one title, is sold in twenty lots to as 
many different purchasers, there is no reason why there should 
not be twenty separate investigations of title, and twenty 
separate sets of objections and requisitions. There are titles in 
England which have, in all probability, been investigated and 
advised upon more than a hundred times over. We may add, 
that a purchaser who repents of his bargain often raises diffi- 
culties about the title merely as a means of getting out of it. 

As a matter of course, ever since law reform was brought within 
the range of practical politics by the passing of the first Reform 
Act, plans for the reform of this well-nigh intolerable system of 
land-transfer have been under discussion. The earlier law re- 
formers favoured the establishment of a general Register of 
deeds and wills affecting the ownership of land. But as the 
subject was more fully considered, the conviction grew that this 
was not the remedy needed. A Register of Deeds, by enabling a 
purchaser to ascertain with certainty that no deed or will material 
to his title had been withheld or suppressed, might make titles a 
little more secure, but tities properly investigated are sufficiently 
secure already. It is not insecurity, but, as explained by Lord 
Cairns, the delay and expense attending investigations of title, 
which are the crying evils of the present system. And it is 
quite certain that the registry searches, extending over long 
periods of time, which would be necessary under a Register 
of Deeds, would give rise to increased delay and increased 
expense. It was, we believe, first suggested by Mr. Robert 
Wilson, who gave evidence before a Commission presided 
over by the late Lord Langdale, that the true remedy lay 
in a registration, not of the deeds from which title or owner- 
ship was to be inferred, but of actual title or ownership itseif; 
whether absolute, as of the fee simple, or limited, as of 
a life estate, a lease, or a mortgage. And it has long been 
quite certain that the choice really lies between the reten- 
tion of the present system, and the substitution for it of a 
registration of actual title or ownership, getting rid altogether 
(when the system has come into full operation) of retrospective 
investigations into title. Jor many years this question of the 
Registration of Titles has been under the consideration of suc- 
cessive Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees. It 
may surprise some of our readers to learn that two Land Trans- 
fer Acts, actually establishing a Registration of Titles in Eng- 
land, have been passed, one in 1862 and one in 1875, They were, 
however, permissive Acts, and have had about as much practi- 
cal effect as the Act permitting landlords to make compensation 
to their tenants for unexhausted improveraents. 


But while the question has thus continued in a state of sus- 
pense in England, it has, in many of our English colonies, been 
completely solved. Sir Robert Torrens is the author of a sys- 
tem of land-transfer by means of entries made ona public record 
of land-ownership, which was brought into operation in the 
colony of South Australia upwards of twenty years ago, and 
which was there so successful that it has since been adopted by 
eight other British colonies, including, we believe, all the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, New Zealand, and British Columbia. The 
evidence in favour of the success and popularity of the “ Torrens 
system” is enough to startleeven the most sanguine law reformer- 
The saving in real-property transactions appears equivalent toa 
reduction in cost from pounds to shillings, and in time from 
months to days. A landowner can obtain a loan on mortgage as 
quickly and cheaply as a trader obtains an advance on dock 
warrants or by the discount of a bill. In New South Wales, where 
most working-men become landowners, it is stated by Mr. Holt, 
many years a Member of the Legislative Council, that hardly 
one of them will attend a sale of land, unlessit is announced in 
the advertisement that the title is under “Torrens Act.” In 
New Zealand, upon 17,422 sales and mortgages, covering property 
to the value of £7,585,921, the average of costs upon each sale 
was only 22s. 9d. The reports of the colonial authorities on the 
working of the system which were called for by Lord Kimberley 
are unanimously and emphatically favourable. We extract the 
following passage from the report of the Registrar-General of 
New Zealand, as bearing on an objection to the system which 
has often been urged in England :—“ Titles complicated by 
wills, settlements, &c., are not unfrequent, and the system of 
caveats is found sufficient for the conservation of trusts, whilst 
life estates and estates in reversion or remainder are fully 
capable of demonstration on the Register. In fact, the 








system, so far, has been found equal to all purposes of 
conveyancing.” 


Sir Robert Torrens now comes forward to advocate, in the 
little volume before us, which is published for the Cobden Club, 
the adoption in England and Ireland of a system of land-transfer 
on the principle which has worked so successfully in Australia. 
And assuredly, he is entitled to speak with all the authority 
that belongs to a man who has actually faced and overcome the 
practical difficulties of the question. We cannot, of course, 
enter in these columns into the technical details of the machinery 
by which the “ Torrens system ” is worked in the Colonies, and is 
proposed by its author to be worked in England. We may say, how- 
ever (though the statement is scarcely necessary, with reference to 
a plan that has been entirely successful), that it has in it nothing 
of that character of a compromise between antagonistic systems 
which belongs to the two English Acts of Parliament professedly 
establishing a registration of titles. The registered ownership 
of land once brought under the Torrens system, can be trans- 
ferred only by means of an actual record entered on the 
public register. By nothing short of this restriction can 
the uecessity for retrospective investigations of title be got rid 
of. In another respect, indeed, Sir Robert Torrens appears 
to us to go too far. It would seem that, under the Torrens 
system in the Colonies, land cannot be placed on the Register 
except after such an investigation of the previous title as jus- 
tifies the issue of a certificate making the title up to the time of 
registration indefeasible. The English Act of 1875, while pro- 
viding for the acquisition upon registration of an indefeasible 
title after an investigation, also permits persons in the actual 
possession and enjoyment of land to come upon the register and 
have the benefit thenceforward of the new system, leaving the 
title up to the date of registration uninvestigated, and liable to 
be inquired into by purchasers until it becomes indefeasible by 
lapse of time. We think the introduction of the new system 
into England would be effected much more rapidly, and with 
far less friction, if this reasonable alternative were offered to 
landowners. To the objection that under the proposed system 
the security of the varied and complex interests existing under 
entails and settlements might be impaired, Sir Robert Torrens 
replies forcibly and convincingly. We believe, indeed, that rich 
Australian squatters are quite as fond of founding families, of 
perpetuating names and arms, and of other devices of settlers, 
as are the possessors of newly acquired riches at home, and we 
have never heard of any complaint from Australia that the 
Torrens system made entails or settlements less secure. From 
New Zealand, as we have seen, the Registrar-General reports 
pointedly in a contrary sense. It appears, moreover, somewhat 
imprudent on the part of the advocates of entails and settle- 
ments, by opposing improved methods of land-transfer, to en- 
courage the belief that for the security of entails and settle- 
ments it is necessary that the ownership of all the unentailed 
land throughout the kingdom should continue subject to a 
grievous burden, from which, but for entails and settlements, 1% 
might be set free. 

In some respects, we have in England special facilities for 
introducing an improved system of land-transfer. Instead of 
the rough and imperfect surveys available in Australia, we have 
the admirable Ordnance Maps now approaching completion, 
upon which every spot of land capable of separate ownership 
can be shown and connected, by numbers or otherwise, with the 
records of land-ownership constituting the Register. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre has pointed out that a new system of land-transfer 
could be first tried, with peculiar advantage, in the County of 
Middlesex. There is already a Middlesex Registry of Deeds, 
and though it is confessedly useless, or worse, in its present 
state, the long-established usage of registration existing in 
Middlesex would tell in favour of any new and better system. 
Probably also there is no other district in England in which the ex- 
tent and value of unentailed land is proportionately so large, or of 
entailed land so small, as in the Metropolitan County. Far out- 
weighing these advantages, we fear, in this land of vested interests, 
is the opposition of the powerful profession of the Law. Con- 
veyancing, under the present system, forms one of the moss 
profitable branches of a solicitor’s business, and of course the 
public cannot be saved an immense annual expenditure in con- 
veyancing, and yet solicitors go on enjoying the advantage of 
that expenditure. Compensation for the loss of it, the future 
might possibly bring; but men will not resign certain and pre- 
sent gains, in expectation of what is uncertain and distant. The 
settlement of the question of registration of title may come in 
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five years, or in ten, or in twenty; but it cannot come until 
either the opposition of the legal profession is disarmed, or the 
public demand for cheapness and simplicity of land-transfer 
becomes so loud and general, that all class resistance is over- 
powered by it. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 

THERE are many ways of writing a biography, and one which 
seems to be growing in favour with authors and the public, is 
to allow the subject in great measure to tell his ownstory. The 
result is apt to be a record which loses in coherence, perhaps, 
more than it gains in truth, which is less a life than materials 
for a life; less the picture of a man, than a bundle of qualities, 
emotions, and actions, strung on an almost invisible thread of 
character. At the end of such a book, the reader is apt to be 
scarcely less ignorant of the real nature of the subject of the 
biography than he was at the beginning, unless he is specially 
skilful at constructing a mental picture from the disjecta membra 
of actions, feelings, and thoughts that have been brought before 
him. We confess that in some ways we prefer the older method, 
which frankly selects from the mass of material chiefly that 
which is suitable to its purpose, and rejects irrelevant 
matter with an unsparing hand. At all events, if one is 
at all given to mental laziness—and who is not, in these 
days of multifarious interests P—it saves a world of trouble to 
have our composition done for us, and not to have to drag all 
the details of a life hither and thither, ere we can get any 
notion of it as a whole. 

In the present instance of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of 
George Cruikshank, the defect, if it be a defect, which is hinted 
at in the above paragraph, is almost the. only one of which we 
have to complain. The book is not a laborious, possibly not an 
exhaustive, one. It does not deal, or profess to deal, much with 
the social and political events of the days in which the great 
caricaturist lived, and it does not set itself to give any very 
profound analysis or minute description of the character of his 
art. It chats pleasantly along, following the course of the 
artist’s work and life, giving little anecdotes of his doings and 
those of his contemporaries, telling how many copies were sold of 
this etching, how great an effect produced by that, and detailing 
his various friendships, squabbles, and undertakings generally. 
No greater praise, perhaps, could be given toa book of this kind 
than to say that it is admirably readable; that from first to 
last the author has gathered a large amount of information 
bearing upon his subject, that he arranges his material with the 
skill of a practised writer. The book, too, is filled with the 
best possible kind of illustrations, namely, those from Cruik- 
shank’s own work, and though some of these lose almost in- 
expressibly from being only woodcuts from the original etchings, 
the majority are good. It is essentially a book of which quotation 
is unable to give acorrect idea, for its chief merit is its dexterous 
stringing-together of quotations from other writers, and there 
is scarcely a page of interesting matter in which Mr. Jerrold 
has not pressed into the service of his story the descriptions of 
Ruskin, Thackeray, Forster, Sala, or Cruikshank himself. The 
following, which is @ propos of Cruikshank’s liking for the appear- 
ance of a dustman, will serve to give an idea of Mr. Jerrold’s style 
of writing :— Dusty Bob was always a favourite character with 
George (Cruikshank). Thetwo brothers, who enjoyed their frolics 
together very much in their early days, having resolved to go 
to a masquerade in Covent Garden, Robert, who was fond of 
dress, selected a gorgeous Cavalier costume, while George re- 
solved to appear as a dustman. The dustman of those days in 
his Sunday clothes was a picturesque object, with his well- 
blacked, fan-tailed hat, white-flannel jacket, scarlet-plush 
breeches, white stockings, and neat gaiters. He had a liberal 
display of linen, and about his neck a bright-tinted ‘ Barcelona’ 
kerchief. But George Cruikshank resolved to go as the work- 
a-day dustman, as he had studied him in his low haunts. He 
obtained a dustman’s old patched suit, begrimed his face and 
hands artistically, put a dirty clay pipe in his mouth, and 
strolled on a summer’s evening from Dorset Street to Covent 
Garden Theatre, where, with all a dustman’s roughness, he pre- 
sented his ticket. The collector hesitated, amazed that so low 
a fellow should have obtained possession of the ticket. ‘ Hain’t 
it reg’lar ?’ shouted the dustman.” 

On the whole, what sort of a picture is it that we gain from 
Mr. Jerrold’s book on Cruikshank? He seems to have been a 
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bright, strong character, feeling with almost equal intensity the 
laughing and the tragic sides of life,—glad to smoke a pipe in the 
: erin to igen bout with a pugilist or a supper with a 
ord, and not inapt, when song and supper, pipes and pugilj 
were over, to seine about the darker ran Gain 
pause under the shadow of the workhouse wall and the New. 
gate gibbet. We have no space, and this is not the place, in 
which to try to estimate the scope and character of his genius, 
In some ways, it was one of the most wonderful that the world 
has ever known, especially in its adaptation of ends to means, 
In all ways, it possessed one great characteristic of genius,— 
it was essentially inimitable. Whatever the world of Art may 
see in the future, it will never see another Cruikshank. He 
was the product of a stern and stirring time, in which national 
abuses and national triumphs went hand in hand, and the 
character of the period is impressed upon his work. He is often 
vulgar, often coarse, nearly always violent, and a caricaturist 
by nature, even when he tries to be most serious; but 
he is, nevertheless, a strong, honest man, taking the “right 
side” by a sort of blundering instinct, and: hitting out 
right and left in defence of all things that he considers 
honest, wholesome, and true, and against whatever seems 
to him to be base or mean. Looking through these illus. 
trations, one is struck by the fact that with all their won. 
derful fertility of invention, there is a strong element of common- 
sense running through even the most fanciful. There is at 
bottom of each drawing a real meaning, which rests upon a sub- 
stratum of true feeling. And there is also something of the 
large method of epic poetry about them, both in their meaning 
and their technique,—in truth, there was nothing petty about 
either the man or his work. He was about the last genuine 
John Bull in English Art. 





THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT” AND 
GEORGE HERBERT.* 
Ir was a happy idea that suggested the author of John Ingle- 
sant as the sponsor of this little reprint of George Herbert’s 
Temple. Whatever opinion may be held in regard to the 
political and religious views shadowed forth in that strange 
book, John Inglesant, it is impossible to question the literary 
research, keen interest, and delicate taste that have been brought 
to bear on its composition. ‘The author who has given us, in 
his picture of Little Giddings, so graceful a delineation of the 
ascetic life softened and robbed of its ugliness by the 
presence of true culture, would seem peculiarly fitted to 
say the few words necessary to put a nineteenth-century 
reader in tone with the severe beauty of George Herbert’s 
poetry. The style of Mr. Shorthouse’s dainty little pre- 
face is, we should say, nearly perfect in its kind. We 
glance through it in that condition of emotional thought, and 
leave it with that sense almost of greediness to be at the author, 
which at once tells us that a criticism is the expression of genuine 
thought and feeling in the critic. From the delicate bit of 
word-painting with which it opens to the closing paragraph, 
there is one clear thought running through the whole. Mr. 
Shorthouse strikes one and the same note, in his description of 
‘an Easter morning, such as even an English spring can some- 
times afford,” with its associations of “village altars decked 
with flowers, in the chill, sweet, morning air of country places,” 
and in the closing words of his preface, where to inculcate the 
“true refinement of worship” is pronounced to be the peculiar 
mission of the Church of England. While fully appreciating 
Mr. Shorthouse’s harmonious picture of Herbert’s life and work, 
we find ourselves asking the question, Does he not pitch the key 
a thought too low? We are sure that whether the more 
earnest adherents of the Church would not accept his defini- 
tion of her mission, and we are doubtful whether the minds 
that really set most store by the “sweet singer of the 
Temple” would acquiesce in the judgment that “ the peculiar 
mission of Herbert and his fellows was that they showed 
the English people what a fine gentleman, who was also a 
Christian and a Churchman, might be.” That. Mr. Shorthouse 
has given delicate expression to what is undoubtedly a charac- 
teristic of Anglicanism and its poets, we do not deny, but that 
he has set his finger on its highest characteristic, or even upon 
that which differentiates the English Church from Romanism 
on the one hand, and the various forms of Dissent on the other; 
we should be sorry to think. It is notasa “ fine gentleman ” con- 
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descending to Christianity, that one would wish to think of the 
author of Izaak Walton’s favourite lines :— 
“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” 
The bridal of the earth and sky,” &c. 

Still less can we submit to have our poet referred generally to 
aclass of “select natures,” to whom, “ when, wearied by sensual 
pleasure, they turned to look for some other sustenance, religion 
offered itself.” Such a description is as emphatically untrue of 
Herbert, as it is true of his contemporary Donne; and to class 
the two poets together, implies a somewhat external and super- 
ficial appreciation of their respective merits. It is here that the 
weak point of Mr. Shorthouse’s criticism seems to us to lie; and 
it is a point upon which his whole theory rests. He appears— 
we may be wrong—but to us he appears to be elevating 
taste to the position of arbiter on religious questions. To 
our ears, he seems to be giving a subtle re-echo to the 
gsthetic doctrine that the good and the true are identical with 
that which is in good-taste,—at least, we find it hard to distin- 
guish between this doctrine and that which makes “ exquisite 
refinement ” the “ note” of the true Church. 

It is remarkable that, of the seven quotations made by Mr. 
Shorthouse, though admirably adapted to his argument, not 
one presents Herbert at his highest, or within many degrees of 
it. Mr. Shorthouse, for example, quotes the verse :— 

‘‘ Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap nie in a gown,” 
where we should rather have quoted the noble lines at the close 
of the poem on the creation of man :— 
“Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 
There is much the same line of thought in both, but how im- 
measurably finer the feeling, and, pari passu, the expression in 
the latter! 

What, then, we take exception to in Mr. Shorthouse’s essay 
is a tendency to lay an exaggerated stress upon the value of 
“that exquisite refinement which is the peculiar gift and office 
of the Church,” and to form a proportionally limited estimate 
of her poets. Such a trait as this of mere delicacy and refine- 
ment, however admirable in itself, cannot constitute the note of 
any sacred poetry that is worthy of the name. We do not 
deny that such men as George Herbert may, in a sense, be 
said to have “set the tone of the Church of England,” if by 
this we mean that the whole character of the Anglican Ritual 
bears the impress of that struggle to reconcile gpiritual fervour 
and spontaneity with the formal beauties of Catholicism,—of 
that longing after a comprehensive mean which is almost in- 
variably present in the cultivated and artistic mind. But Mr. 
Shorthouse goes a good deal farther than this, when he asserts 
that it was Herbert’s particular mission to preach the happy 
mean between “the fopperies of Romanism” on the one hand, 
and “the slovenly attire of Dissent ” on the other ; that the note 
of the man’s life is to be found in such quotations as the verse 
Mr. Shorthouse takes from the poem entitled, “The British 
Church ;”— 

“A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 
Outlandish looks may not compare, 
For all they either painted are, 
Or else undressed.” 

Were we to venture a judgment as to the most marked trait of 
Herbert's poetry, we should say that it consisted rather in the 
piercing force and passionate fervour of isolated verses, scattered 
through poems in themselves somewhat over-garnished with 
the quaint conceits and quips of the refined courtier and man of 
letters. To us it has always seemed that, if much of the rich- 
ness of fancy and expression, much also of what is weak, in 
these poems is traceable to the courtly breeding of the poet. 
The whimsical badinage, the propensity to pun and employ 
extravagant metaphor, jar more than once somewhat harshly with 
his subject. With regard to those sudden bursts of splendour of 
thought and feeling to which we have referred, they seem to us 
to be, in almost every instance, coincident with those “lines of 
great felicity and melody of rhythm” which Mr. Shorthouse 
mentions as occurring here and there amid inferior workman- 
ship, and the occurrence of which he oddly designates the 
“result of chance.” ‘Take, for instance, two verses from the 
poem entitled, “The Glance :’— 








““When first thy sweet and gracious eye 
Vouchsafed, e’en in the midst of youth and night, 
To look upon me, who before did lie 
Weltering in sin, 
I felt a sugar’d, strange delight, 
Passing all cordials made by any art, 
Bedew, embalm, and overrun my heart, 
And take it in. 
Since that time, many a bitter storm 
My soul hath felt, e’en able to destroy, 
Had the malicious and ill-meaning harm 
His swing and sway. 
But still thy sweet, original joy 
Sprung from thine eye did work within my soul, 
And surging griefs, when they grew bold, control, 
And got the day.” 
In the concluding lines of these stanzas, we have a good 
example of that felicity of melody and rhythm which Mr. Short- 
house refers to. But so far from there being any element of 
contingency in their occurrence, the lines, “ But still thy sweet 
original joy,” &c., seem to us to mark precisely the period of 
highest exaltation of thought and feeling in the poet. It is not 
in the thought of his faith’s enthusiastic dawn, nor in the long- 
ing after a life beyond the grave (though both find expression 
in this poem), but it is in the thought of his faith as a saving 
power in the stress and struggle of daily life, that his feeling 
becomes most vivid and his expression most perfect. After all, 
the sacred poet in every age, from Job onwards, is nothing, if he 
is not the mouthpiece of the combatants,—of the weary and 
heavy-laden, to whom “the true refinement of worship” is a 
matter of but slight significance. 

But we must not ask too much of Mr. Shorthouse. If he 
does not seem quite to rise to the height of Herbert’s poetry, 
there are both delicate discernment and suggestiveness in his 
judgments. His summary of the character of Herbert's poetry, 
when viewed from a strictly literary stand-point, is terse and 
much to the point. Its characteristics are, he says, “ strength 
of purpose and reality of insight, combined with quaintness and 
carelessness of expression.”” This we should be inclined to 
amplify, by adding that the insight is essentially ethical and 
spiritual rather than intellectual, and that where the insight is 
keenest, the careless, and at times even turbid, flow of his verse 
becomes at once perfectly pure and harmonious. For instances 
of this spiritual insight, couched in expression that is almost 
perfect, no lover of Herbert’s poetry will be ata loss. The first 
instances that occur to us are the sonnet on Sin, and the well- 
known verse from the “ Church Porch,” beginning with the line, 
“ Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high.” Perhaps, to the 
general reader Mr. Shorthouse’s later utterances will be 
most interesting, as affording a clue to the interpretation 
of his first work. We must confess that, to the present 
writer, “John Inglesant” had been a complete enigma; he 
had not been able to give any clear account to himself of 
the nature or motives of that ideal character, previous to 
reading the preface to The Temple. But the enigma is at once 
solved, if we take him as a type of what Mr. Shorthouse de- 
nominates “ exquisite refinement.” Here Mr. Shorthouse seems 
(if we may be allowed an expression so wanting in refinement) 
to have let the cat out of the bag. If such an ideal be 
admitted, we are no longer left in a state of puzzle and bewilder- 
ment by the fact that John Inglesant seems no more to take up 
the Royal cause from any belief in its righteousness, than he ulti- 
mately decides to be a “ Church-of-England” man from any feel- 
ing of the greater intrinsic value of her doctrine. We can only 
suppose that John’s decision is arrived at by a process of eclecti- 
cism, by the exercise of his good-taste in discriminating between 
the “ religious fopperies of Romanism,” on the one hand, and the 
“slovenly attire of Dissent,” on the other. We know that this 
puts very roughly and coarsely what Mr. Shorthouse expresses. 
with great delicacy and subtlety. We are painfully conscious 
of occupying the unenviable position of that utter Philistine 
the King of Clubs, (whose vulgar doctrine of chance, by- 
the-bye, is, perhaps, preferable to that ancient heathen 
doctrine of the subservience of Deity itself to destiny and 
of intellect to law, which all the subtlety of the King of 
Diamonds cannot quite transcend. And why is the King of 
Hearts allowed no voice?) We confess to have received both 
pleasure and profit from Mr. Shorthouse’s delineation of the 
manner in which a character is moulded and opinions are formed, 
by the pressure of the religious and social atmosphere in which 
the individual finds himself; nay, we acknowledge our gratitude 
for occasional, deeper glimpses into that strange mental labora- 
tory which is the scene of the ever-recurring action and reaction 
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of the spirit and its environment, and where, while we wonder at 
the transmuting power of spirit as it works upon the plastic 
character of its surroundings, in a moment the relative 
positions are reversed, and we see our deepest convictions 
rather moulded by than moulding the forms in which they seek 
to embody themselves. But, while we admit to the full our 
debt to Mr. Shorthouse, we venture to differ from him, so far as 
to think that the fountain-head of George Herbert’s inspiration 
was a deeper and a purer one than any mere theory of a via 
media in matters theological. We closed John Inglesant with 
the doubt on our lips whether the hero ever had a genuine and 
deep feeling or belief, in his life; we can scarcely read many 
poems of George Herbert’s, without being almost startled by 
some musical cry of passionate sympathy with the pathetic 
truths of Christianity. 





THE EGYPTIANS IN ABYSSINIA.—THE FELLAH 
AS A FIGHTER* 


Axout the time of the opening of the Suez Canal, when Khedive 
Ismail was at the height of his prosperity, rich with borrowed 
money and ambitious of military renown, he engaged a number 
of American gentlemen, nearly all of whom were educated and 
experienced soldiers, for the reorganisation of his army. Two 
or three were ex-officers of the Federal Army, but the greater 
number had won their laurels while fighting for the “ Lost 
Cause.” Among the former was Colonel Dye, a West-Point 
graduate, who had seen much service both on the Indian border 
and in the Civil War, and before the termination of that con- 
test he had attained the rank of Brevet Brigadier-Geueral. 
Since his retirement from the Khedive’s service (which he found 
a sort of Egyptian bondage, very hard work and very little 
pay), he has occupied a portion of his leisure in writing a 
book, to which he has given the somewhat misleading title 
of Moslem Egypt and Christian Abyssinia. History of 
the Egyptian Invasion of Abyssinia” would have been better. 
Colonel Dye has much to say concerning the fighting capacity 
of the Fellahin, and seeing that he speaks from experience, 
gained both in the barrack and the field, his strictures possess 
at the present moment a more than ordinary value. His esti- 
mate of the Egyptian peasant’s soldierly aptitude is very low. 
Though gifted with a wonderful power of physical endurance, 
and a docile and a good campaigner, the fellah is neither com- 
bative nor intelligent, has not a spark of patriotism, dislikes 
and distrusts his officers, and hates soldiering with so intense a 
hatred that, in order to avoid it, he will often cut off one of his 
fingers, or put out one of his eyes. When Colonel Dye was in 
Egypt, the artillery, as well as the cavalry, consisted exclusively 
of fellahin. The gunners were taken from a class superior to 
that which supplied recruits to the other arms of the Service. 
The officers, moreover, were better instructed than their breth- 
ren of the Line, an advantage which they owed to the exertions 
of the commandant of the artillery school, a highly educated 
French officer. To the teaching of this Frenchman probably, the 
stout defence made the other day by the forts at Alexandria 
is in some measure due. A great drawback to the efficiency of 
the fellah as a fighting-man is the shortness of his sight, 
resulting from ophthalmia. So defective is the vision of Egyptian 
soldiers, says Colonel Dye, that hardly any of them can see 
further through a rifle-sight than a few rods. The eyes of 
the black soldier are better. Under the same conditions, he 
can mark thirty to forty per cent. more hits than his Egyptian 
comrade. ‘This superior shooting may, however, be in part 
due to the negro’s greater nerve, confidence, and eagerness to 
excel. The black regiments, being officered exclusively by 
Egyptians, are in no way better organised than the other regi- 
ments; albeit, the negroes being inured from childhood to war 
and the chase, they make far better fighting material than the 
fellahin. With the exception of a few who have risen from the 
ranks, the higher officers are the descendants of Turkish 
fathers and Circassian mothers. They are generally sufficiently 
brave, but cruel, avaricious, corrupt and fearfully immoral, 
mentally inert, and physically lazy. The younger regimental 
and staff officers are, for the most part, the sons of pashas and 
beys in Government service, trained in the military schools 
established by Ismail. They are inferior, morally and physically, 
to the men they command. In this, observes Colonel Dye, there 
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is nothing surprising, for while the future officer is exposed at 
an early and susceptible age to the enervating influences of the 
harem, the fellah, from his earliest youth, lives a laborious life 
in the open air. 

If the American officers might have had their way, the Egyp- 
tian Army would have been thoroughly reorganised, and rendered 
as efficient as, in the nature of things, it could be. Perhaps it 
is as well, in view of recent events, that they were not allowed 
to have their own way, for Colonel Dye’s experience in the 
Abyssinian war goes far to show—though he does not say so 
—that the fellahin, if well led by officers in whom they had 
confidence, would fight as well as our Indian Sepoys. 

The most stirring parts of the book are the narratives of 
Colonel Arrendrup’s expedition to Abyssinia, and of the inya- 
sion that culminated in the terrible battle of Gura Plain, in 
which Colonel Dye took a leading part. Colonel Arrendrup, a 
Dane by birth, had served in the Danish Army. Among his 
officers were Major Dennison (an American), Major Durholz (a 
Swiss), and Count Zichy (an Austrian). The force, consisting 
of about 4,000 men (although on this point the Colonel is not 
quite as clear as might be desired), disembarked at Massowah 
in October, 1875, and on November 14th joined battle with the 
Abyssinian Army, under King John, at a place called Mareb 
Fora, in the neighbourhood of the Asmara Mountains. If the 
Egyptians had not been outnumbered by hundreds to one, they 
would probably have been beaten all the same, for the Abys- 
sinians fought with desperate ferocity; and Arrendrup, who 
paid for his rashness with his life, attacked before all his 
men had come up. As it was, the Egyptians were simply 
massacred. ‘They [the Abyssinians] swarmed up the ridge 
and quickly over it, coming down on Rushtan’s men in front, 
flank, and rear. They closed in upon the Egyptians, sur- 
rounded them, piled them in one bloody heap,—a great mass 
of human flesh, unrecognised and unrecognisable.”” A remnant 
only escaped, and after terrible sufferings succeeded in reaching 
Massowah. 


It was to avenge this defeat and restore the damaged reputa- 
ticn of the Egyptian Army, that the Khedive ordered a second 
invasion of Abyssinia. The force detailed for this service, con- 
sisted of 11,000 men of all arms, under the command of Rateb 
Pasha, with General Loring as Chief of the Staff, Colonel 
Dye as Adjutant-General, and Colonel Field, another American, 
as Inspector-General. If this army had been composed of the 
best troops in Europe, commanded by a Von Moltke or a Napier, 
it would have had an arduous task; but ill-fed, badly organised, 
and worse led, it was foredoomed to destruction. Rateb would 
do anything rather than listen to the foreign officers of his staff, 
and the comfort and safety of Prince Hassan gave him far more 
concern than the movements of the Abyssinian forces or the 
condition of his own. 

The decisive struggle took place on March 7th, 1876, on the 
plain of Gura,a stretch of comparatively level land at the foot 
of Kaya Khor mountain. The dispositions of the Pasha in 
command were exceedingly faulty, and his orders during and 
preceding the engagement marked by the very extremity of 
irresolution. The stores, reserve ammunition, and some guns 
were placed in an entrenched camp, to which the name of Fort 
Gura was given. When the battle began, the Abyssinians bore 
down on the Egyptian army as steadily and compactly as the 
squadrons of a great military Power. Colonel Dye stationed 
himself near a battery planted on a crest which formed the key 
of the Egyptian position. This battery bore the brunt of the 
attack, and never did gunners fight more bravely than these poor 
fellahin. The supporting battalion showed equal courage. 
Encouraged by the presence and exhortations of two or three 
American officers, they repulsed attack after attack, but only 
to be again and again assailed by overwhelming odds, and killed 
almost toa man. “I saw no man attempt to leave his post,” 
says Colonel Dye; “each and every one remained in his place 
till all was over.” 

The carnage was frightful. The Abyssinians not only killed, 
but mutilated, and the wounded were remorselessly butchered. 
Colonel Dye, though shot through the foot, contrived to reach 
the fort, which was garrisoned by a large body of troops, who, 
owing to the cowardice or incompetence of Osman Pasha, 
their commander, had taken no part in the engagement. 
Among the first to escape were Prince Hassan and Rateb Pasha. 
Of the 5,200 men who went into battle, only 530 came out with 
a whole skin. A thousand were killed, 1,600 wounded, many 
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of them mortally; and of 2,168 Egyptians who were taken 
prisoners, all save 130 were massacred in cold blood. 

Two days after the battle, Fort Gura was besieged by King 
John, who made several very determined attacks on the 
Egyptian position, which were repelled with considerable 
difficulty. On March 10th, after three days’ further fighting, 
the Abyssinians raised the siege, broke up their camp, and dis- 
appeared. This apparently incomprehensible proceeding was 
ascribed to the unwillingness of the King’s troops to remain 
longer in the field, for the Abyssinians, like the Vendeans, 
in the revolutionary war, assemble only to fight. When a 
battle is won, they like to return to their homes, to work in their 
fields and recount their exploits. It is not the fact, as has been 
stated, that Prince Hassan was taken prisoner, and only libe- 
rated on the payment of an enormous ransom. He stayed 
quietly in the fort until the 3rd of April, when, by special 
permission of his father, he left for Cairo. On the 19th, the 
remainder of the army, now a mere mob, evacuated Gura, and 
reached Massowah as best they could. Many died by the way 
of sickness and privation, and only a small remnant lived to 
reach their native land. 

If Colonel Dye could have given us a little less dissertation 
and a little more personal narrative, we should have been better 
pleased; but his book is highly interesting, and written, if not 
with the pen of a ready writer, with modesty and good-sense. 
It is the only authentic history yet given to the world of the 
dealings of Khedive Ismail with Abyssinia, dealings which did 
much to provoke his downfall, and are, therefore, among the 
remoter causes of the preseut crisis in the affairs of Egypt. 





SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.* 
For saying that an Act of Parliament would not be strong 
enough to compel the perusal of Shakespeare’s sonnets, Words- 
worth smote George Stevens on the right cheek, and Coleridge 
smote him on the left. The unfortunate critic deserved his 
punishment, no doubt; but an Act of Parliament would clearly 
not be strong enough to compel the perusal of the mountains of 
trash which since his day have been piled on these poems. An 
attentive perusal of the second part of Mr. Dowden’s Introduc- 
tion will make this plain, although he has, of course, only glanced 
at the absurder theories. Yet enough is given to justify Mr. 
Swinburne’s vigorous expressions. “Upon the Sonnets,” he 
says, “such a preposterous pyramid of presumptuous commen- 
tary has long since been reared by the Cimmerian speculations 
and Boeotian ‘ brain-sweat’ of Sciolists and Scholiasts, that no 
modest man will hope, and no wise man will desire, to add to the 
structure, or subtract from it one single brick of proof or dis- 
proof, theorem or theory.” We area little surprised, therefore, 
to find Mr. Dowden still asking for more. It is true that he 
does so from courtesy, and not from any expectation that there 
is more to be said worth saying on the subject. And indeed, 
since the last theory which he notices surpasses in absurdity 
anything which could be found in Count Smaltork’s Note-book, 
- it may well be concluded that the field is worked out. For the 
amusement, if not for the edification, of our readers, we shall 
quote a portion of this theory. It is from the pen of an Ameri- 
can lady, and it is plain that she could give odds to Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. This lady holds that Bacon wrote the “ Shakespeare ” 
plays; that he expressed in them an “ Enigma,” under a “ veiled 
allegory ;” and that the key to the running allegory is contained 
in the mystery of the Sonnets. An “absolute divineness of ideality 
underlies their mere outward form, as well as a plaintive auto- 
biographical information of the poet’s consciousness.” She 
illustrates her discovery by the play of Cymbeline, when Post- 
humus symbolizes the posthumous fame of Bacon, Cloten (cloth- 
ing) his living bodily personality, and Morgan (my organ) the 
Novum Organum ; and so forth. Now, as Mr. Dowden conde- 
scends to print such a theory as this, it is difficult to imagine 
what he will exclude. We trust, therefore, he will let Part II 
stand as itis, in future editions. For all that can be seriously said 
for one or other of the main hypotheses which have been formed 
about the sonnets has already been said sufficiently. Nor must 
it, for a moment, be supposed that we make this remark to dis- 
parage Mr. Dowden and his work. He is a splendid Shake- 
spearian scholar; a critic of taste and insight; a gentleman who 
writes with a thorough knowledge of his subject, and with 
sobriety, sense, and judgment. His edition of the sonnets is 
incomparably the best that has been published ; and he has left us 
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little to do, except to praise it. Of his explanatory notes, we 
can and need say but little. We do not agree with him at all, 
when he says that notes are an evil. Certainly not when they 
are relegated to the end of the volume, as they are here; and 
still more certainly not when they are so terse, and unpretending, 
and to the point as Mr. Dowden’s are. 


We have spoken of the two main hypotheses which have been 
made concerning the Sonnets. The expression is perhaps scarcely 
accurate. The first, which is the one held by Mr. Dowden, in 
common with so many distinguished critics, is that Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets express his own feelings in his own person. The 
second, supported by Delius and Mr. Dyce, is that they are merely 
poems of the fancy, in which the writer treats non-dramatically 
some of the themes treated in the plays, and in Venus and Adonis. 
“'The sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare, witness...... his sugred sonnets 
among his private friends,” wrote Mere, in 1598, and it has been 
conjectured that some, at least, of them may have been com- 
posed for the use of these “ private friends.” Of course, as Mr. 
Dowden remarks, such an explanation as this has the merit of 
simplicity ; it unties the knots, but cuts all at a blow; for if the 
collection consists of disconnected exercises of the fancy, we 
need not try to reconcile discrepancies, nor shape a story, nor 
ascertain a chronology, nor identify persons. We quite agree 
with him, too, in thinking such an explanation untenable. None 
the less we recommend it as the one which nine readers out of ten 
of the Sonnets will do well to accept. And for two reasons- 
First, because they will be able to enjoy the poetry more, if 
they are not troubled by a succession of conundrums. Secondly, 
and this consideration is of far greater importance, because 
nine readers out of ten, and we readily rank ourselves with the 
majority, will run the chance of wronging the “heart” of 
“Nature’s sweetest child,” if they try to “unlock it with this 
key.” “* With this same key,’ writes Mr. Browning, ‘Shakespeare 
unlocked his heart,’ once more! Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less 
Shakespeare he.” Mr. Swinburne answers, “ No whit the less like 
Shakespeare, but undoubtedly the less like Browning.” And 
so the game goes on. But, after all, the subject-matter of the 
Sonnets is far too nebulous, so far as we are concerned, to make 
it possible for us to infer from it with certainty anything at 
all about the “heart” of Shakespeare. It is admitted that we 
must be content to remain for ever in ignorance as to the identity 
of “Mr. W. H.” and of the “dark lady.” Orif this consideration 
be dismissed as irrelevant, it must, we think, be granted that 
some, at least, of the Sonnets may have been composed “ in an 
assumed character, and probably at the suggestion of the 
author’s intimate associates.” Above all, it is clear that in the 
event of Wordsworth’s suggestion being correct—and it must be 
remembered that Wordsworth went no further than suggesting 
that in the Sonnets the greatest of English poets may have 
“unlocked his heart”—Shakespeare may, and we can never say 
how often, have wilfully inserted lines and whole sonnets purely 
in the way of mystification. Of one thing we may be sure, he, 
of all men, was the last to wear his heart upon his sleeve, for 
every daw to peck at. However, we can say no more on this 
point, and remembering Mr. Swinburne’s slashing rebuke, we 
feel that we have already said too much. 


It is curious that in addition to -the endless diversity of 
opinion which exists as tothe scope and meaning of these Poems, 
a diversity almost as great exists, as to their literary merit. No 
competent judge, of course, does otherwise than admire them, 
but few indeed are agreed as to what it is in them which 
challenges admiration. Few also are agreed as to the amount 
of admiration which is due to that something which all agree to 
admire. Landor—and as that able critic is oftener talked about 
than read, we shall quote his opinion—says, “ In the poems of 
Shakespeare which are printed as sonnets, there is sometimes a 
singular strength and intensity of thought, with little of that 
imagination which was afterwards to raise him highest in the uni- 
verse of poetry. Even the interest we take in the private life of 
this miraculous man cannot keep the volume in our hands long 
together. We acknowledge great power, but we experience great 
weariness.” Wordsworth says that “in no other part of the 
writings of Shakespeare is found, in an equal compass, a greater 
number of exquisite feelings felicitously expressed.” Archbishop 
Trench says, “ Shakespeare’s sonnets are so heavily laden with 
meaning—so double-shotted, if one may so speak—with thought, 
so penetrated and pervaded with a repressed passion, that, 
packed as all this is into narrowest limits, it sometimes imparts 
no little obscurity to them.” (One cannot help wondering what 
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men would have thought of this, and of the old bookseller 
Benson’s description of his wares: “ Seren, cleer, and eligantly 
plaine, such gentle straines as shall recreate and not perplexe 
the braine, no intricate or cloudy stuff to puzzell intellect, but 
perfect eloquence.) Hallam says, “The obscurity is often 
such as only conjecture can penetrate; the strain of tender- 
ness and adoration would be too monotonous, were it less 
unpleasing; and so many frigid conceits are scattered around, 
that we might almost fancy the poet to have written with- 
out genuine emotion, did not such a host of other passages 
attest the contrary.” It is well known that Hallam wished that 
Shakespeare had never written the Sonnets. The reason of his 
wish is equally well known; and Mr. Palgrave, in his edition of 
the Sonnets, expresses a pleasure in the belief that the phase of 
feeling which they represent was transient, and that thesanity 
which, not less than ecstasy, is an especial attribute of the great 
poet, returned to Shakespeare. As there is also an expression 
in Wordsworth’s criticism which is liable to misinterpretation, 
we mean the passage where he speaks of the ‘‘ too common pro- 
peusity of human nature to exult over the supposed fall into the 
mire of a genius,” we think it right to finish this notice with a 
sentence from Coleridge. We should be the last to quote 
Coleridge’s opinion as authoritative on a vexed point in theology 
or polities. But in all that relates to intercourse between the 
sexes, his opinion is invaluable. Here he was the purest of the 
pure; and speaking “ with reference to Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
‘*T believe,” he says, “ it possible that a man may, under certain 
states of the moral feeling, entertain something deserving the 
name of love towards a male object,—an affection beyond friend- 
ship, and wholly aloof from appetite.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Oxe of the most interesting and suggestive articles in this 
month’s Contemporary Review is that which contains the three 
papers of “General” Booth, Miss Cobbe, and Mr. Randall 
Davidson, on the Salvation Army. “ General” Booth’s paper 
is a clear and succinct. account of the origin, progress, and 
method of his “Army.” His tone is full of enthusiasm and 
confidence, but is entirely free from cant and arrogance. During 
the seventeen years of the existence of the “ Army,” “ We have 
had,” he says, “to learn and unlearn a great deal,” and “we 
do not pretend as yet to have finished our education.” Accord- 
ingly, they “continually seek to learn, from foes as well as 
friends.” “The system of government is absolutely military.” 
“The corps is under its captain, the division under its major, 
and the whole Army under its General, with no hope for any one 
of successful agitation against superior authority.’ The mili- 
tary organisation was adopted after the trial and failure of a 
variety of other plans; and this organisation is undoubtedly 
one of the main secrets of the success of the movement. 
Miss Cobbe and Mr. Randall Davidson both write as 
sympathisers, cordially acknowledging the good points of 
the movement, but indicating at the same time some 
serious blots which are likely to destroy it. The resemblance 
of the Salvation Army in its constitution to the great 
Religious Orders, and to the Society of Jesus especially, is 
obvious. Mr. Davidson points out how the rigid autocracy of 
the Jesuits has from the first been an element of weakness 
and corruption, both intellectual and moral, in the wonderful 
Society founded by Loyola. But the Jesuit and other Religious 
Orders possessed certain antidotes against internal dissolution 
which are wanting to the Salvation Army. The Salvation 
Army has no defined body of doctrine, no Sacramental system, 
no ecclesiastical organisation; and the probability is that it 
will gradually go to pieces, after its present leaders have 
passed away. Meanwhile it has demonstrated the need of 
greater freedom and elasticity, and even of the dramatic element, 
in presenting Christianity to the masses. The three papers 
are all well worth reading. Mr. Rae’s article on “ Co-operative 
Agriculture in Germany ” is a very useful contribution to one 
of the most pressing questions of the time, at least in this 
country. The Co-operative system, applied to agriculture, seems 
to have answered, on the whole, very well in Germany, wherever 
it has been fairly tried. The Co-operative system referred to 
is the equitable sharing of profits and risks by proprietors and 
tenants. Mr. Lilly continues his studies on the Middle Ages. 
His subject this month is the pontificate of Hildebrand, 
which he treats, of course, from an Ultramontane point of view. 
Mr. Lang has an appreciative and well-written article on the 
“ Poems of William Morris.” Mr. Boyd Dawkins contributes an 








interesting paper on the British lion,—not the metaphorical 
representative of British pluck, but the extinct quadruped which 
once inhabited Great Britain. Mr. Fremantle’s paper on“ Church 
and Democracy at Geneva” is disappointing. He thinks that 
Genevan Calvinism has proved a success, and draws the in. 
ference that “the Christian Church does not necessarily lose 
its characteristic by being without obligatory forms, creeds, 
articles, liturgies, and subscriptions. Some of these things are 
good, some bad, some indifferent, none essential.” But what ig 
the “characteristic” of a Church which is “without” the 
various things enumerated by Mr. Fremantle? To talk of the 
“characteristic” of such an amorphous abstraction is like 
talking of the characteristic of a man without legs, arms, head, 
or trunk. And we imagine that the one abstraction would be 
quite as useful as the other. Mr. Sheldon Amos’s article on 
“Egypt and England” is opportune. He upholds the policy 
of the Government. 

The Fortnightly Review is solid this month, but dry, and 
hardly up to its general level. Mr. Freeman leads off 
with his “Impressions of America.” They are, on the 
whole, decidedly favourable. The thing which most sur- 
prised him at first, but did not surprise him at all on 
reflection, was how little America differed from England, 
The difference appeared to him less than that between England 
and Scotland. He found himself at home in the United States, 
and naturally therefore writes of his American friends in a vein 
which is likely to please them. Colonel Osborn always writes 
well, and has an intimate knowledge of Indian affairs. Hig 
careful criticism of Sir Richard Temple’s rosy picture of our 
Administration in India is well worth reading and pondering 
over. So also is Mr. Rathbone’s “Great Britain and the Suez 
Canal.” The upshot of Mr. Rathbone’s argument is that the 
value of the Suez Canal to this country, both commercially and 
from a military point of view, is immensely overrated. Certainly 
it is not easy to answer his argument that, however useful the 
Canal might be to us for military purposes in the event of 
troubles in India, it would be practically quite useless in case of 
war with any of the European Powers. It would be too perilous, 
he argues, to send troopships through the Canal in such a 
contingency. 

The most timely article in the Ninetcenth Century is perhaps 
Mr. Godkin’s, elsewhere criticised on the so-called “ American 
view ” of the Irish question. Mr. Arnold is extremely entertain- 
ing in his Rede lecture,a reply to Professor Huxley on the relative 
value of the humanities and science in education. For our 
parts, we heartily agree with him that it is far better not to 
know what becomes of the constituents of a wax taper under 
combustion, if you can only know it on condition of supposing 
that the best equivalent for “ Canst thuu not minister toa mind 
diseased,” is “ Canst thou not wait upon a lunatic? ”—the 
equivalent actually given to himself by one of the modern 
examinees. One of the most noteworthy articles in the 
number is signed, “ Ameer Ali's Cry from the Indian Mahom- 
edans.” The complaint is, that in every walk of life the 
Mahomedan is falling behind the clever and supple Hindoo. 
“With every avenue to public employment already jealously 
blocked up,” says the writer of this well-written paper, “ by an 
antagonistic and versatile race, it is almost impossible for a 
Mussulman candidate to obtain a footing in any Government 
office. In every walk of life, in every matter, whether it con- 
cerns the disposal of a post or the dispensing of State hospi- 
tality, the Hindoo has obtained an influence which he will not 
willingly share with another.” “It is impossible for the Mussul- 
mans to compete successfully, or to keep pace with the Eurasians 
and the Hindoos, unless some extra assistance is rendered.” It 
is a piteous cry, which both appeals to one’s sympathies and 
portends some danger to our rule in India. The ques- 
tion is whether the evil is one which admits of political 
cure. Mr. Huggins has an interesting article on Comets, Lord 
Sherbrooke a good article on Parliamentary Oaths; Lady 
Florence Dixie greets the advent of “ Cetshwayo” (opinions 
appear to differ as much about the orthography of his name as 
about his character) with a sympathetic article; and Mr. Dicey 
discourses on “ England’s Intervention in Egypt,” from the 
point of view of those who would like to see England assert 
herself there in the future more energetically than she has 
done in the past, even to the extent of downright annexation. 

Fraser has some interesting articles this month. We note 
especially the entertaining “ Three Trips to Tartarus,” and Mr. 
A. J. Wilson’s severe review of Sir John Strachey’s book on 
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«The Finances and Public Works of India from 1819 to 1881.” 
This article should be read in conjunction with Colonel 
Osborn’s in the Fortnightly. Karl Blind’s “ Recollections 
about Garibaldi” will also repay perusal. 

The “time” articles in Blackwood, “ The Whigs’ Last 
Chance ” and “ Our French Ally in Egypt,” remind the reader 
of the Babel of barking at a dog-show. There is the deep, con- 
yinced bay of the mastiff, the growl of the aggrieved bull-dog, 
the curt snarl of the terrier smelling whole sewers’ full of rats, 
the impertinent snapping of the ill-tempered pug, and the piti- 
ful whining of the puppy. All the dogs are barking at the 
game man, and up the wrong tree, with unanimous ardour; 
and the apparent bad-faith that has become, unfortunately, a 
“note” of Tory literature; the bad-faith, we mean that reiter- 
ates the mythical “ Perish, India!” and “ Hands off !” phrases, 
and adorns the tale of Ministerial shortcomings with the calm 
assertion of facts that never occurred and blunders that 
were not made. “The Whigs’ Last Chance” is an im- 
pudently transparent attempt to widen the alleged breach 
between the Whig and Radical sections of the Liberal party, 
and it abounds in assertions as threadbare as they are un- 
founded and harmless. There is, however, a laugh to be had 
out of the yap-yap-yapping ; it is when, in a long and strong 
paroxysm of the bark denunciatory we find the following 
charming sample of the combined information of the big 
and little bow-wows. The Yankee interlocutor of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, who calmly maintained that Queen Victoria 
lived in the Mint when she was at the Court of St. 
James, was hardly happier in his topography than the 
gentlemanly creature who imputes the “strong measure” 
of the Prevention of Crime Bill (which, however, “the 
blind and incurable vanity of the Prime Minister led 
him personally to seek to modify”) to “the assassinations 
of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke in broad daylight, and 
within a few paces of Dublin Castle.” The italics are ours, the 
“paces” are those of the seven-league-booted imagination of a 
writer who knows nothing about Dublin. Blackwood’s political 
articles are bound to be funny—they cannot help it—but their 
humour is apt to be monotonous, and this time it is, perhaps, 
“‘more so.” We have laughed at the assertions that “ Mr. 
Gladstone’s active political life will hardly survive the present 
Parliament,” and that “the rot has set in,’ as often as Mr. 
Hardcastle’s servants laughed at the story of “Grouse in the 
Gun-room,”—we really cannot laugh at them any more. Will 
not Blackwood oblige us with some brand-new facetiw, during 
the holidays? ‘Our French Ally in Egypt” is as entertaining 
as the crack speech at a debating society where the members 
are very nearly “ grown-ups.” Here isa splendid example of the 
matter of Cassandra and the manner of Mr. Jefferson Brick :— 
“We are on thé verge of such a conflict between Christendom 
and Islam as the world has never known. The Egyptian 
thundercloud has overcast the firmament of the entire Moslem 
and Christian world; while we, like mariners ignorant of the 
signs of the weather, have mistaken the brewing tornado for a 
slight squall. The question for British statesmen—if there are 
any [sly dog! that’s his sarcasm]—to consider, is, how the 
ship of State is to be made snug, before it bursts upon us with 
its overwhelming fury.” What trope, what metaphor, what 
“a nice derangement of epitaphs!” Can one not hear the snip 
of the editorial scissors, as they, too, say “ Blood!” and are quite 
of Jefferson Brick’s opinion ? A pleasant article on “ Sport ina 
German Forest Country,” which tells us as little as we want to 
know about the “sport,” and as much about the “ country,” is 
the pleasantest reading in the magazine. With some truth, there 
is a good deal of absurdity in the article entitled “ Machine- 
made Soldiers,” notably in the argument against the reform of 
the regimental mess system. “The young man who finds he 
cannot get rid of his surplus cash at the garrison mess,” and 
“ will manage to get rid of it in some other place, and that, 
probably, a good deal more shady,” is precisely that officer of 
the future who is to be discouraged, not encouraged. The 
“ poor officer” who, under the present system, “can live very 
comfortably for a sum not exceeding six shillings a day, if he is 
content with cold luncheon on ordinary days, and drinks good 
ale and claret in moderation,” is precisely that officer whose 
position requires to be eased, and who, being presumably a 
valuable person meaning business, or he would not propose to 
serve his country at the price, has a right to have that part of 
the price which is represented by stringent and painful self- 
denial reduced to the minimum. The writer is pleased to be 





facetious about the “ German School,” and to represent it look- 
ing on with spectacled complacency, “while Theory elbows 
Practice out of the road.” How simply silly this is we realise 
by a brief and easy reminiscence of the ‘German School,” 
as represented at Sadowa and Sedan. If, under any resem- 
bling circumstances, our Army of the future should illustrate 
the theory of the German school by the practice of the Ger- 
man Army, we shall not be particularly moved by the taunt 
that it is “ machine-made.” 


The author of “ John Inglesant ” ought not to be indifferent 
to accuracy in small things. In his clever, short story in Mac- 
millan, “The Baroness Helena von Saarfeld,” he calls his 
heroine Madame la Baronesse, which is not French; and the 
mysterious noble, Count von Rosen(e)au, which is not German. 
Sir Edward Strachey’s paper on the preliminary history of 
the Franco-Prussian War strikes us as clear and graphic, 
although we cannot accept his ascription of nobility to the 
objects of Count Bismarck, and meanness and baseness to 
those of Napoleon III. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s story, “ For- 
tune’s Fool,” goes on well. He draws too much upon the Stage, 
not only for his incidents, but for his metaphor. Here is an in- 
stance :—“ Wear mourning, and be solemn, for Time is stage 
manager of this terrestrial theatre, and gives us cues when we 
must weep or laugh.” A poem, “Death and Life, in Memo- 
riam, July 18th, 1881,” by the late Dean Stanley, is the most 
interesting and remarkable feature of Macmillan. These verses 
are to be felt, not analysed. 

Cornhill is rather too ponderous, especially for a holiday 
month. “Talk and Talkers” is an alleviation to the deadly- 
lively nature of the number, but we entirely fail to detect the 
humour of “The Curse of the Catafalques.” Any fool would 
know that it is meant to be funny; perhaps our foolishness 
surpasses the amount required for the enjoyment of the joke, 
and smothers it. 








LITERATURE. 
cialis 


British Quarterly Review. July. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 
first article in this number tells the story of reform in Japan. The 
writer has more belief in the genuineness and thoroughness of this 
movement than is felt by some persons not ill qualified to form a 
judgment, and we may hope that he is in the right. His narrative 
is certainly interesting in a very high degree. If all, or even a con- 
siderable part of what Japan has done within the last quarter of a 
century stands the test of time, we have a phenomenon that nothing 
in history can match. Belles lettres are represented by two critic- 
isms of pocts; one on Longfellow, showing the “ Puritan element”? 
in the poet’s thought; the other judging, with a severity that is 
possibly a little in excess of justice, the “ fleshly” tendencies of the 
verse of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Rossetti’s great offence lies not so 
much in what he wrote himself, as in the detestable school of poetry 
to which he belonged. There is a contribution to Biblical apologetics 
in “ The Hittite and the Bible” which deserves the attention of stu- 
dents. Music is represented by the essay on “ Bach and Handel,” 
and politics by two articles on “The Situation in Ireland” and 
“The Ministry and Parliament.” 


CURRENT 


Tales and Traditions of Switzerland. By William Westall. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—This is a very unequal, but in great part an admirable 
little book. The stories founded on criminal causes célébres are very 
grim, and of the highest interest as illustrating the severity of the 
criminal law in that democratic country. The tale in the book which 
pleases us most is that of ‘ Potentate and Parson,” a delightful little 
idyll of life in the Grisons. ‘ Lucky Sam Briggs” is entertaining in 
its way, but a way so much below the mark of the other tales, that we 
regret to have it included in a volume which otherwise may be 
regarded as containing food for the imagination, as well as food for 
the memory. On the whole, however, Mr. Westall deserves our best 
thanks for his interesting and graphic stories illustrative of Swiss 
life. 


Discourses and Addresses on Leading Truths of Religion and 
Philosophy. By the Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.) —It would be quite impossible in a short notice even to touch 
the many points which this very eminent Wesleyan teacher has 
brought together, in this rather large volume. As the title indicates, 
both religion and philosophy are discoursed upon with different 
objects in view and in different places; but, with the exception of the 
three which stand at the beginning of the book, the lectures seem to 
have heen addressed to members of his own denomination. The 
third lecture is worthy of note, as embodying a very hopeful, and, we 
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trust, a really true view of the future of Christianity in our country 
and in the world at large. The writer says :— 


“‘ Christianity therefore, I conclude, is by no means losing its hold 
of England, nor of the world. Less protected by legal defences than 
formerly, it possesses far more intrinsic strength and energy. It has 
taken a much larger and stronger hold than at any former period of 
the great body of the people, including the best educated classes. It 
has a life and energy, a zeal and enthusiasm, altogether unprece- 
dented. . .... Let no one, then, fear for Christianity.” 

Again, in the same lecture, he says, with reference to France :— 

“‘ There is vastly more religious faith in France, I venture to think, 
at this moment than there has been since the terrible Revolution. 
May I not go further, and say that there is more religious faith and 
feeling now than for a hundred years past? And yet Christianity 
in France stands at every disadvantage. It is identified in its 
popular form with superstitions which are not only idolatrous in their 
aspect, but heathenish in their character. In popular belief, it has 
been identified with all the wrongs and tyrannies which helped so 
largely to provoke the Revolution.” 


Atlantis: the Antediluvian World. By Ignatius Donnelly. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is one of the queerest books of the 
sancta simplicitas order that ever were written. Mr. Donnelly has 
manifestly dipped into all sorts of writers, Plato and Pliny and 
Diodorus Siculus, Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Tylor, Lepsius 
and Lenormant, Darwin and Lyell. And yet all to what baseless 
uses !—to prove that Plato’s Atlantis is a sober history, and that a 
submerged continent in the middle of the Atlantic, of which evidences 
are yet to be found in the Azores and the Dolphin’s Ridge, was the 
original home of the races of the world ; was Eden, the Elysian Fields, 
Mesomphalos, the Garden of the Hesperides, Asgard! Mr. Donnelly 
is manifestly unaware that his whole theory has been knocked on the 
head by the one fact—not to mention others—that the Azores do not 
in their flora or fauna give any evidences of having once been por- 
tion of a continent, but are distinctly oceanic in all scientific 
characteristics. Much amusement may, however, be obtained out of 
the collection of facts which Mr. Donnelly has arranged in so pecu- 
liar a fashion. Thus among the evidences—very remarkable these 
are, in any case—brought forward to show that in prehistoric days 
there had been (of course, by way of Atlantis, in Mr. Donnelly’s 
opinion) communications between Asia and Europe on the one side 
and America on the other, is a portrait of Savonarola. “It looks,”’ 
says our author, “more like the hunting Indians of North-Western 
America than the faces (previously given). In fact, if it was dressed 
with a scalp-lock, it would pass muster anywhere as a portrait of 
the ‘ Man-afraid-of-his-Horses,’ or ‘ Sitting Bull’! ”’ 

The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, with Translation, Notes, and 
Indices. By B. K. Kennedy, D.D. (University Press, Cambridge.) 
—In this edition the text is followed (it might better have been ac- 
companied) by a verse translation. with foot-notes. An appendix of 
longer notes is almost entirely a reprint from “ Vindiciae Sopho- 
cleae,” which appeared in the Journal of Philology in 1872. Three 
indices follow, illustrating the language of Sophocles with especial 
reference to this play. The translation is exceedingly close, but, 
while never unreadable, it sometimes attains the high level of Cor. 
ington’s “‘Agamemnou” and Donaldson’s “ Antigone.” Lines 19-30 
are thus rendered :— 


“The other crowds with suppliant wreaths 
Sit in the public squares, some at the shrines 
Of Pallas twa'n, some by the altar-ash 
Oracular of Ismenus,—for, as thou 
Thyself observest, sorely at this time 
The city fluctuates, and hath power no more 
From a deep sea of blood to lift its head, 
Wasting in fruit-encircling buds of earth, 
Wasting in pastured kine-droves, and in births 
Abortive of its women. All the while, 

The god, fire-laden, loathed Pestilence, 
With smiting bolts the city persecutcs ; 
Whereby depopulated is the abode 

Of Cadmus, and black Hades is enriched 
With groans and wailings.” 


Of the unrhymed choruses, a good specimen is the antistrophe at 
line 1,057 :— 
** Who was she that bore thee, child ? 
Who, of all the long-lived maidens 
Visited by father Pau, 
Mountain-waiker,—or, it may be, 
Concubine of Loxias, 
For amo g his favourite places 
All the rural tracts he counteth ? 
Or did he, Cyllene’s king, 
Or the god Baccheian, dwelling 
On the summit of the mountains, 
From some Heliconian nymph 
Thee receive, a new-born offspring ? 
For with them he playeth most.” 


The main interest of the notes centres in the passages in which Pro- 
fessor Kennedy claims to have discovered the true sense missed by 
previous editors. In lines 44 and 99 he maintains vigorously the two 
interpretations of cvudopa which were originally suggested as far 
back as 1854. In both passages it seems to us that Professor 
Kennedy has proved his case, and shown by brilliant examples what 
results may be obtained by patient and sympathetic study of the 
text. The principle is laid down that “a verbal substantive of the 
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cuupépw, or ocuupepouat, exhibits as a verb.” "She dae 
tion “comparisons of counsels,” in line 44, may be said to tn 
passed beyond the stage of conjecture, since it received th 
approval of Shilleto, but we think the suggestion in line 99 ssniiaity 
less valuable and equally well founded. Besides these and other = 
terpretations, which, after a lapse of thirty years, Professor Kennedy 
reaffirms as ‘‘true, necessary, and unassailable by sound argument,” 
evidences are not wanting of more recent work. In the difficult pen. 
sage lines 319-20, it is proposed to interpret, “I will never speak my 
things, call them what I may (és &y etrw), lest I disclose your things 
as evil.” If this be right, Sophocles certainly succeeded in his de. 
sign of “hiding his exact meaning from the hearers behind 
the veil of an unusual and obscure construction. In line 1,481, for 
“aris”? is read “és tis,” “for one who never eyed jealously the 
aspiring hopes and fortunes of the citizens,’’ where Professor 
Campbell gets the same sense by supposing the loss of aline. At 
the end of the appendix, Professor Kennedy takes the opportunity, as 
he “ may find no other,” of offering some remarks on “ Antigone” 
2-6, which we hope the veteran scholar may have both time ana 
strength to embody in another such edition as his ‘“ Agamemnon” 
and the one before us. 


The Bible of Christ and His Apostles. By Alexander Roberts, D.D, 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—It has been commonly supposed 
that our Lord and his Apostles spoke a Hebrew which was a sort of 
patois made up of a mixture of Syriac and Chaldee. Of course, by 
that time the Hebrew of the Old-Testament Scriptures was a dead 
language. The Jews of the period were probably a bilingual people, 
that is, they spoke Greek, or rather the Hellenic dialect of Greek 
which the conquests of Alexander had diffused, and what scholars 
have agreed to call Aramaic, the patois above mentioned. It is 
remarkable that even so learned a man as Josephus was but imper. 
fectly acquainted with the old Hebrew, a fact quite sufficient to dispose 
of the notion that the originai Hebrew text could have been the 
medium employed when our Lord quoted from the Scriptures iz 
his addresses to the people, or when they, in turn, did so ia 
conversation with him. Was there, then, an Aramaic version 
of the Old Testament in popular use! No, says Professor 
Roberts, and the authority of the late Mr. Deutsch, he points 
out at some length, has been wrongly appealed to in evidence 
of the existence of any such written version, though oral translation 
into the Aramaic was, no doubt, common enough from the time of 
the Captivity. But this translation, in our author’s view, was based 
on the Septuagint, which was, in fact, he is persuaded, the “ people’s 
Bible of the period, the authorised version, so to speak, of Palestine 
at the commencement of our era.” He believes that in our Lord’s 
time the Septuagint version was regularly read in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, and that it was generally intelligible, as by that time the 
country was thoroughly Hellenised. This version, then, was the 
Bible of Christ and his Apostles, and the result is that, so far from 
there being a gulf between us and the Christianity taught by Jesus, 
we still possess his very words in the language in which they were 
originally spoken. Professor Roberts’s theory is not generally 
accepted by scholars; but he has certainly argued in its favour with 
considerable ability in this little volume, which will, we have no 
doubt, be widely read, as, we think, it deserves to be. 


Confessions of a Medium. (Griffith and Farran.)—The “ medium” 
has turned “ King’s evidence,’ and revealed the tricks and impos- 
tures which he helped to practise in times past. This kind of evid- 
ence is sometimes very useful, even indispensable, but it is not of 
the best quality. One is inclined to ask,—May not the witness be 
adding a new deception to the old, and cheating us as he has cheated 
others? The “medium” began his career as a believer, and it is 
not quite clear how he became a deceiver. Au enthusiast such as 
the writer describes himself to have once been would surely have 
thrown up the whole business, as soon as he first became aware that 
trickery was practised. The book is far too long for its purpose, 
nor does the writer make his points with sufficient clearness and force. 
Still, it has its value. That it is, in a degree, a genuine revela- 
tion, we do not doubt; and though it would be rash to be confident 
in the power of any revelation to enlighten some kinds of folly, it 
may very possibly be of use. 


New Readings aud New Renderings of Shakespeare’s Tragedies. By 
Henry Halford Vaughan. Volume If. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—Mr. Vaughan takes in this volame Henry V. and the Three Parts 
of Henry VI. The three latter he thinks to have been “ if not wrought, 
yet wrought upon, by Shakespeare,” though he misses in themin common 
with the majority of critics, ‘some sensible measure” of the charac- 
teristics of Shakespeare’s genius. His volumes can hardly meet in this 
busy age, with the attention that the labour and ingenuity expended on 
their production deserve; even students of Shakespeare will regard their 
length with something of dismay. But we may venture to say that 
no future editor of the Plays will neglect Mr. Vaughan’s contribution 
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‘ectures very seldom are—but the utility of his comments and sugges- 
i of meaning, suggestions which not unfrequently tend to support 
the commonly received reading, is beyond question. 


A Faithful Lover. By K. 8S. Macquoid. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —There have been complaints, usually from those prosaic 
creatures, men, of the almost universal limitation of novels to the 
single emotion of love; and perhaps, when lady readers are more 
widely educated, lady novelists will take more extensive views of 
human nature. Looked at from the stand-point of the present 
fashion, Mrs. Macquoid’s new novel may be pronounced a well- 
deserved success. ‘The story is fresh, and speaking without pre- 
judice, we would venture to say, original ; and though the interest is 
not very profound, the reader does not get bored or irritated, which 
js more than can be said of most modern novels. The story 
opens in Brittany, whither has come Esau Runswick, a shy 
young Englishman, who meant to learn French, and really takes 
his first and Jast lesson in the art of love from the charm. 
ing and weak Julie de Foignies. He gains the heart of the timid 
girl, he conquers the father’s opposition, and is utterly routed by the 
cool and wary French mother. Julie marries a middle-aged marquis, 
Esau returns to England, and after the death of his sister, who eloped 
with Captain Ormiston, he becomes the unwilling guardian of 
delightful Clemency, the heroine of the book. Lsanu’s early dis- 
appointment has embittered him against the sex, and he has de- 
generated into a selfish recluse, who cannot bear to have his settled 
mode of life disturbed by an outspoken little girl. Clemency is sent 
away to London, and does not return to her uncle’s until she is old 
enough to be the heroine of a novel, a character which she supports 
most satisfactorily, though in what manner, with what trials and success; 
must be learnt from the pages of A Faithful Lover, as it would not 
be quite fair to go into the details of the ensuing complications. Mrs. 
Macquoid’s heroine, Clemency, is a frank, pure, and natural girl, who 
soon lives and moves before the reader in pleasant contrast to the 
machine-made figures every one detests. Generally, her women are 
excellently, if faintly drawn; the lines might be firmer, and the 
colouring of more body; still, they are truthful and lifelike. Esau 
Runswick is the best described among the men, and, indeed, Mrs. 
Macquoid has given thought to the sketch, so that he makes a greater 
impression than any other character, not excepting the boy Obadiah, 
who is well imagined. Though, as Chamfort said of the couplet, 
“il y a des longueurs ”’ in the story, it is easy to read, and may, per- 
haps, be the cause of pleasant memories. 


The Wild Tribes of India. By H. B. Rowney. (De la Rue and 
Co.)—For some time past, a wholesome change has come over the 
spirit in which the Anglo-Indian as well as the insular Briton have 
regarded the subject populations of British India. The insulting 
and inaccurate epithet “nigger” is rarely employed by even the 
greenest of griffins, though it still lingers in the vigorous vocabulary 
of the older generation of officials. Mr. Rowney’s compilation is a 
pleasing proof of the recent advance towards a just conception of the 
duty of the English Government towards the native races. He gives us 
in this volume an account of those Indian tribes which ethnologists have 
usually included among Non-Aryan communities, a division not followed 
by Mr. Rowney, who prefers the vaguer classification of Aboriginal and 
Immigrant. To what extent the Non-Aryan peoples may be justly 
described “as aboriginal,” in the full import of the word, we are not 
careful to decide, as it is a question not strictly germane to the 
present book, which is of an essentially popular character. To 
many worthy people it will come as a revelation to hear that, 
under British rule, there are communities who still perform 
human sacrifices, and to whom polygamy is “good form.” 
Very wisely, Mr. Rowney has not restricted himself to matters 
of ethnology alone, and has given much interesting informa- 
tion on the habits, customs, and beliefs of the Daisyos. We would 
suggest that the book would be improved by placing the “ General 
Remarks ”’ first, instead of last, and by giving a brief sammary of the 
undisputed results of ethnology, paleeography, and anthropology, which, 
though these words sound formidable, would not be difficult to 
accomplish. A good map, which would be better if the districts were 
coloured according to races, accompanies Mr. Rowney’s work, which 
we commend to all people interested in India, and to that larger 
class interested in humanity. 


Ewart Conroy. By Harcourt Powell. 1 vol. (M. H. Gill and Son» 
Dublin ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London.)—A young clerical 
tutor wins the heart of a fair pupil; her mother objects to the mar- 
riage, and suppresses and forges letters. The fair pupil is half- 
married, when the lover, who has found out the plot some time before, 
interrupts the ceremony, denounces the mother, and all ends happily. 
But why, in the name of common-sense, did he wait for the day of 
the marriage? A careless cabman or a mere chance of any kind might 
have lost him his Constance. The plot of this story is, perhaps, 
deficient in freshness, and might have more vraisemblance, but the 
talk is good. Mr. Powell has a fair knowledge of some of his 
subjects, aud writes pretty well, though he does not seem quite at 








ease with the English idiom, and has no grip of character. Any 
educated man can write conversations on current topics and tack a 
name to each paragraph, and the result may be full of merit, except 
the merit of representing the speech of living people. Mr. Powell’s 
names are the queerest collection we have seen for some time ; among 
them are Mrs. Legush and daughter, Lord Nepia Largs, Mr. Astel 
Waynie, Earl Snaftle, Sir Jeun and Lady Twitchia Templeton, and 
Miss Brazengibe. There are other signs that the author has a pecu 
liar idea of humour, and on the whole, we should advise him to devote 
his incontestable literary facility to the production of another species 
of literature, for neither nature nor art has destined him to earn fame 
as a novelist. There is said to be an objection to political novels; 
why, we do not know; only gentlemen like Mr. Powell and Mr. Percy 
Greg must not complain if they find that the writing of political 
novels is a game that both sides can play at. Certainly, the Liberal 
party is strong enough to survive and even to welcome the publica- 
tion of novels such as Ewart Conroy, which are apt to manifest a 
boomerang quality fatal to the inexpert. 


A Winter in Tangier, and Home through Spain. By Mrs. Howard- 
Vyse. (Hatchards.)—These extracts from a diary kept by Mrs. 
Howard-Vyse during her stay in Tangier are so far successful, 
that they bring vividly before the reader those superficial and more 
obvious differences of life, costume, and customs which first strike 
the exiled European. With the visual quickness of the modern English- 
woman who has lately developed the colour-sense, Mrs. Vyse catches 
and records enthusiastically the strong local colour of this little-known 
country. As far as regards bright carpets, gold-embroidered slippers, 
gorgeous rugs, and quaint pottery, Mrs. Vyse is qualified for a 
professorship of drawing-room esthetics. In comparison with 
such a traveller as Miss Bird, for instance, she does not shine, 
for, with the exception of one or two examples of Tangerine justice and 
some welcome information on Arab and Moorish marriage customs, 
we are pretty much left in that state of ignorance of Morocco and 
its institutions which is the common heritage of Englishmen. While 
on this subject, we gratefully recall, and can safely recommend, a 
work by Dr. Mayo, the brilliant author of ‘ Never Again,” entitled 
** Kaloolah,” in which he constructs an exciting romance out of the 
history and customs of the Berbers of Morocco, and at the same 
time conveys much interesting information on this curious kingdom. 
Perhaps Mrs. Howard-Vyse had not the requisite opportunities for 
ascertaining the popular customs and beliefs, the mode of govern- 
ment, and the prospects of the country; this, however, is what 
we look for in a book of travels, and it would have been better to 
have recounted her experiences within the compass of a magazine 
article. That part of the book which deals with Spain is, like the 
rest, written in a lively and jerky style, though, with the memory of 
the works of the late Mr. Hugh Rose and Major Campion’s admirable 
“On Foot through Spain” strong in our minds, we have indulged 
in comparisons more than commonly odious. 


My Lady at Last. By M. T. Taunton. 1 vol. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—An introductory note to this novel states that “the main 
facts of the story have occurred in [{?] the personal knowledge of 
the author,” and though, according to the naturalists on either side 
of the Channel, this is the one thing needful for real novel-writing, 
the result is not altogether favourable to the shorthand-report-and- 
auctioneer-catalogue school of novelists. It is not that Miss Taunton 
is guilty of many artistic misdemeanours, but that she is un- 
happily deficient in positive merit. ‘‘ Write down what you have 
seen, record facts, photograph the actual, give us reality!” cry 
the Zolaists; and this is what we get, though we do not 
for a moment intend to convey that Miss Taunton is a dis- 
ciple of that successful man. Clearly, something more than 
records or photography is necessary, unless we can be guaranteed a 
regular supply of Flauberts and De Goncourts, who, after all, have 
some literary power and some notion of selection. My Lady at Last 
is the story of a gentleman who had three daughters, who were 
allowed to grow up wild, till he, being a widower, marries a second 
time, and the girls are sent to school by their stepmother. Trifonia 
Ferriers, the eldest girl, marries a dancing-master, who, after the 
manner of his kind, treats her brutally, and makes her perform in 
strange ballets, so that one night her father sees her, has a fit, and 
dies,—a clear demonstration of the danger of marrying low people. 
A wicked woman personates the first Mrs. Ferriers, and Clara, the 
the second girl, without saying a word to any one, takes up her 
abode with her supposed mother, and works at shirt-making, but at 
last finds out that she has been deceived, and marries her faithfal 
though humble friend James Davenport, who has, happily, made a 
fortune in Australia, and got knighted for capturing a non-existent 
Maori chief. One incident taken from life is a description af a cross- 
country chase of a recalcitrant bridegroom, who is run down in fine 
style, and a foot-note takes away all the interest. Miss Taunton’s 
tone is lady-like, though her ideas are rather narrow; she describes 
the childhood and school-life of the girls successfully, and if she 
would learn to write without self-consciousness and with a slight 
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infusion of imagination, she might give us novels as good as the 
average. 

Health Lectures for the People. (Macniven and Wallace.)—Here 
we have ten lectures which were delivered in Edinburgh in the winter 
before last, and are now published in this convenient form. Where all 
is good, it is difficult to indicate a preference; but the two lectures 
addressed to women, the first dealing with the general subject of their 
health and occupations, the second discussing the “ rearing and train- 
ing of the infant and child,” are especially valuable. The ignorance 
of many women, even after they have had the experience of maternity, 
is quite astonishing. To mention one matter only, who can estimate 
how many lives are lost by giving farinaceous food to very young 
children? Nothing but milk for the first seven months, is Mr. 
Underhill’s rule. Professor Fraser lectures on a subject which is 
never likely to become exhausted,—“ The Use and Abuse of Alcoholic 
Stimulants and Tobacco.” He sums up somewhat against alcohol. 
It helps out an insufficient dietary, and it assists the digestion. So 
much he allows, but he evidently thinks that a healthy person is better 
without it. Unfortunately, many persons are not healthy, that is, 
they live under conditions which do not shorten life, but which 
seriously interfere with its happiness. To these alcohol is probably 
almost a necessity. Tobacco is treated more favourably. Brain- 
work is rendered easier by it; it even helps digestion and assists in 
the nutrition of the body. The lecture on “ Food and Drink,” by J. 
A. Russell, M.D., is full of interest. Digestion has certainly many 
vagaries. The list of articles in the order of their digestibility is not 
a little surprising. Dr. Russell tells us a curious fact about alcoholic 
drinks. In an insurance company the expected amount of death 
(2,846) was nearly realised ; but of the teetotalers (for the two classes 
were kept distinct in the calculation), the proportion of deaths was 
28°5 per cent. under the expectation. The lecturer thinks that this 
indicates the fact that strong men only take to teetotalism, rather than 
that the practice makes so vast a difference. But take it as we will, 
the fact is very significant. 


A Question: the Idyll of a Picture. By Georg Ebers. Translated 
from the German by Mary I. Safford. (W. 8S. Gottsberger, New 
York.)—Herr Ebers has interpreted in words a picture by Alma 
Tadema. Xanthe, the daughter of Lysander of Syracuse, loves her 
cousin Phaon, the son of Protarchus, the playmate of her childhood. 
But she has been taught to think ill of him. The youth seems dull 
and heavy. It is whispered that he spends his nights in revelry. The 
old housekeeper, too, who has usurped the rule of the house, for 
Lysander is an invalid, wishes to secure the girl for Leonax, 
another cousin, the son of her favourite among the three sons of 
Dionysius, Alciphoron. But all turns out well. Phaon, it seems, 
has spent his nights not with ill companions in Syracuse, but in visit- 
ing Lysander’s olives. Leonax, too, though dutifully coming to woo 
Xanthe at her father’s bidding, has his heart engaged elsewhere. All 
this is very prettily told. We only want the picture to enjoy it 
thoroughly. The picture is in the Royal collection at Munich. 
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Death. 
E1Lram.—On the 31st ult., at Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire, William Elam 
. 


aged 49, 
——— 


|LIBERTY’S COLOU 
L I B E R T Y’ S| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN ae” 
A R T | PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
FA B R | C Ss. hedoiaieae* SEASIDE STUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


| LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, renee AND 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. “218, 220, & 230 REGENT 87., w. 








RONSON 





HOLSTERY STU 
AND NOVEL IDEAS vs 





JAPAN ESE | FOR ne ol SCREENS, 
LEAT HE Ri" passin cone src, 


is HINDLEY and SONS 
PAPERS. | 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 











OS LE R’S 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND 


CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
H U N Y A D ] “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild,” 
| —Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
* Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
; | —Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
N | The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A O S | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6¢ 
| and 2s per bottle. 





aPvest. SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS. 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the Police or by kindred Societies) obtained during JULY, 1882, as follows :— 


Horses aah dees Working in an unfit state ... v6 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... a vee 
Overdriving and overloading} a eae vem 


Starving by withholding food me 
Travelling (unharnessed) when lame 
Spurring severely a ve 
Abandoning, with consequent suffering... 


Knacker’s offences 66 . 
Pulling out tongue ... a en een 
Burning with acid ree av a os oe 
Donkers_... Working in an unfit state ... ass ace on ooo 
— Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... ue ove ows 
— Tying improperly eee wee ose ose 
CATTLE ......0. Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. oo ane ee one 
— Overstocking (distending udders) .. ose 
CALVES .........Conveying improperly rere fy ae 


Bleeding slowly, &c. . aie Are aa oe 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, & ‘eo. ‘ Ree -_ 
Trave ling when lame 
Conveying improperly 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. ‘ios nn an 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, - ose eee oe eee 





_ 
Ns icocdiene cae i 


—_ Dashing against a wall oe ove 

— Setting a dog to worry ae : ove oe dee 
RaBBITs sees Setting a dog to worry os ee owe ove 
BEARS  ccecoeees Torturing with ring through lip |. ‘as sea ae 
BOWES ss.ccess Beating, kicking, stabbing, - ove ove ove ove 

— Conveying i improper ly : ise . 

_ Tying legs tightly ‘ . 
GORE... 00050650 Stoning ... ae ven . 
W11p Birps...Attempting to take (netters) ake “et . 
VARIOUS ...... Owners causing, inabove ... ove " 

Total during July, 1882 ‘ae pe — oc, oe 
Total from January to June, 1882" ae ees ++.2,192 


Total during the present year .2,549 

Eight offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 349 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 43 
convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 314 in provincial Courts. 

(The above return is irrespective of assistance rendered to the police in cases 
not requiring the personal attendance of our officers.) 

The Committee inv.te the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. The names of Complainants are not given 
up when letters are marked “ private.’’ 

Cheques and Post-office Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to 
whom all letters should be addressed, The ay 2 is greatly in need of funds. 

August Ist, 1832. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. 
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HE GROSVENOR GALLERY.-— 
SUMMER EXHIBITION.—LAST WEEK. Will 
CLOSE AUGUST 7th.—Admission 1s. 








HE GROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
T SUMMFR EXHIBITION.—BANK HOLIDAY, 
MONDAY, AUGUST 7th. LAST DAY.—Admission 
6d. Catalogue 6d. 


SS 
Oo AUTHORS, MEMBERS _ of 
PARLIAMENT, &.—A RETIRED OFFICER 
of the ARMY (Captain), aged forty, married, and 
havingthe whole cf his time at his disposal, seeks 
SECRETARIAL EMPLOYMENT, in order to aug- 
ment his limited income. Advertiser is ready with 
his pen, and educated quite up to the average stan- 
dard of Military men. Good references can be given 
as to character and probity.—Address, EQUES, care 
of CLARKE SON and PLATT, 8&5 Gracechurch 
Street, London. 








HE COUNCIL of the YORKSHIRE 
COLLEGE invite applicati-n for the PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of CLASSICAL LITERATURE and 
PHILOSOPHY. Salary, £300, with two-thirds of 
Class Fees. Preference would be given to agentleman 
entirely qualified to undertake also the Duties of 
PRINCIPAL of the College, at an additional salary 
of £150, Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 





RT TEACHING. — REQUIRED, 
early in September, ina LADIES’ SCHOOL 
in North Wales, a well-qualified RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS, to TEACH all branches of DRAWING, 
and advanced Water-colour Painting from Copy and 
Nature, and also to give efficent help in some Eng- 
lish subjects.—Apply “R. R ,”” Post Office, Wellington, 
Somerset, stating qualifications, references, and 
salary. 








COMPANY (Litaite). 

ST, LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

This SCHOOL prov des for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, a thorough education at a moderate 
Cost. House Girls received from the age of nine. 
Next Term begins on October 3r1. Full information 
and forms for nomination may be obtained from the 
HEAD MISTRESS. 


S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 





| gps COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman 
Square.—The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, 
October 12th. One Arnott Scholarship will be 
awarded by oren competition. Pros ectuses, with 
articulars of boarding, scholarships, &c., may be 
fad at the Cellege. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
: AN DEVON. 
Heap Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A, 

First-Grade School. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. 
Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schoo!s, 

Healthy situation, spacious and airy buildings, 
large playground, fives courts, gymnasium, ca: pen- 
ter’s shop. 

Fees for Boarders, £24 per Term. 

Next Term begins September 22nd. 

Apply to the Head Master. 








[ JNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
SESSION 1832-3. 
The WINTER MEDICAL SESSION will be opened 


with an Introductory Address by PROFESSOR 
‘GARDINER, M.D., on TUESDAY, the 3lst OCTOBER, 
1882. 





Complete courses on a’l the subjects of the Medical 
Curriculum are delivered within the University, and 
fully equipped Laboratories for practical instruction 
are connected witheach department. Iu the Western 
Infirmary, which is in the immediate vicinity, ample 
means of Clinical and Pathological Study are atforded. 
The Fee for each Class is £3 3s., and the total 
minimum expenses for Classes and Graduation fees 
for M.B. and C.M. amount to about £90. 

Bursaries to the annual amount of about £,1000 
may be held by Students during their Medical 
studies, 

Full particulars connected with the course of 
Education and Examination required for the 
Degrees, and the Preliminary Examination required 
to be passed by Students before beginning Medical 
study, will be found in the University Calendar (by 
post, 33); or asyllabus of the regulations, fees, &c. 
may be obtained, by applying te Mr. Moir, Assistant- 
Clerk of Senate. 


‘TRAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS, in Middle and Higher Schools for 
Girls, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

Principal, Miss AGNES WARD; Mistress of Method, 
Mrs. Stanton; Lecturers, Rev. Canon Daniel, Mr. 
James Sully, Miss Macomish, &e. 

Students in the Higher Division are prepared for 
the Cambridge University Teachers’ Examination. 
Students in the Lower Division are prepared for the 
Cambridge University Higher Local Examination. 
Scholarships are offered in both Divisions. 


Names of Candidates for admission in September | 


next should be sent without delay to the Secretary, 
Miss Brough, 1 Queen Street Brompton, 8.W 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 


HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (U.C.C., 
Oxford, late Assi-tant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
PARE BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £128. 
—For prospectus and references, apply to H. ST. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq, Halliford, Middlesex. 


\ ESTON -SUPER-MARE.—A 

WIDOW LADY, with chi'dren, having good 
house and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 
or TWO other CHILDREN requiring Sea Air, Edu- 
cation if required. References excbhanged,—Mrs, 
PERRY, 4 Linton Villas. 


Ne ge MORNING CLASSES for 
kJ GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 
Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss 
CARPENTER, Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park 
Road, 8S.W. 


hs eee KIM COLLEGE, HEIDEL- 
I BERG.—Thorough Frenchand German. Boys 
prepared for Army Examinations, Commercial life, or 
English Public Schools. Highest Mathematics ; care- 
ful English Preparation; German always spoken. 
Six Resident French and German Masters. Spacious 
Cricket-zground. English Diet. Head Master—Rev. 
F. ARMITAGE, First-class Classical Tripos; late 
Modern-Language Muster at Clifton College. Refer- 
ences to Head Masters of chief Public Schools or 
Parents of Pupils. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM bezins FRIDAY, September 
22nd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 am. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, December 20th. 

For particulars, apply to Hi:NRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 

















™ Ao. 2s HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Edueation. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governe Good School of Art. 
Pupils preyared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 









S". MARYLEBONE and ALL 
K SOULS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (in union with 
King’s Colleze). 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTFM.- 
BER 12th. The First and Third Junior Scholarships 
at Marlborough College in June, 1882, were gained 
by Pupils ef this Se ool. 

For prospectus, &e.,app'y to the HEAD MASTER, 
1 Cornwall Terrace, Rezent’s Park, N.W. 


I AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. 

W. LORD, MA., late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), takes 

a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, to PREPARE 

for ENTRANCE atthe UNIVERSITIES, or OTHER 

EXAMINATIONS. Terms (including bhourd) for the 

Wi+ter Season (Six Months), £150.—Addres:, Daves 
Dorfli, Switzerland. 

OVER COLLEGEH.—NEXT TERM 

will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 13th — 

For partie lars, apply to the Head Ma-ter or Hon. See. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCILof the MEL ROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(:y permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po-t free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on spplica ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub cr’ptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association must be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 

RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

AS-sURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 

Strect, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, ani large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,825. 

Pro-pectuse:, Copivs of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &ec., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Diree‘ors are prepared to entertain Applica- 
tions for Agencies. 








RUPTURES. 

yy MOC-MAIN LEVER 

Y ‘'TRUSS—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it caunot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the mannfacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
ed, 225 Piccadilly, London, 





















R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
ay COLLEGE, CIR! NCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY Roya CHanrTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenptnc Lanp Owners AND OccuPrERs, 
Lanp Agents, Surveyors, CoLonists, &¢. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
y connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
eres, 


3 PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= _— Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lientenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Stery-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lird Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Prine'pal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 


Ceres HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Very Kev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 

Head Master of Clifton College. 
Heap Mistxess.—Miss WOOLS, 








The THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lientenant-Culonel PEARS, 40 
Canynge Square, Clitton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained by application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Couneil to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
———s the High School. For terms apply to Mrs. 

aigh. 





N AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, age 

: 7, Dr. Ph. of the Universities of Wurzburg, 
Zurich, and Vienna, who has had ten years’ experi- 
ence in advan ed teaching, and who has just com- 
pleted the Education of a young Austrian nobleman 
of the highest rank, is PREPAIiED to RECEIVE 
into his House at Berne TWO or THREE YOUNG 
ENGLISH GENTLEMEN who may desire to finish 
their studies abroad under his care. His wife, who 
has lived for several years in England, will undertake 
that the arrangements of the home shall be in all 
respects suitable. Terms, £250 for 12 months’ resid- 
ence. The highest references.—Apply in the first 
instance to P. H. HOLT, Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool, 





a * 8? 2 0 U Ss ss 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds faciug the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 103 6] per day. Rooms 
only extra. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at sey arate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE, 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Addrcss the MANAGER. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s 61. 


HE BOOK of ADAM and EVE, 

also called the CONFLICT -of ADAM and EVE 

with SATAN. A Book of the Early Eastern Church. 

Translated from the Ethiopic, with Notes from the 

Kufale, Talmud, Midrashim, and other Eastern 

Works, by the Rev. 8. C. Maan, D.D., Vicar of 
Broadwindsor. 


WittiaAms and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Londun; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


6 hoes LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 


PresIpDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.-P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen voluines are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six, 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s ; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


MITED. 
pete 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ay ove 


,500, 
Reserve Fund so £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches a the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F 
o TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4} per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Saildinne Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

225. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.— ae Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... va £2 500,000 
Capital Paid up .. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Spec’ ‘al Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed » «. _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income excee ds... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall ‘Mall, London, S.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Susaideal 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 

21,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS "COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
ORNHILL, 


Cc 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Gross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland’ tow ns), 

okohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
=” on terms which may be ascertained at their 


ce, 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1, 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1882, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In the com- 


a peculiar to females, these Pills are 
uurivalled. Their use by the fair s2x has become so 
constant for the removal of their ailments that rare 
is the toilet that is withoutthem. Amongst all classes, 
fromthe domestic servant to the peeress, universal 
favour is accorded to these renovating Pills ; their invig- 
orating and purifying properties render them safe and 
invaluable in all cases ; they may be taken by females 
of all ages for any disorganization or irregularity of 
the system, speedily removing the cause and restoring 
the sufferer to robust health. As a family medicine, 
they are unapproachable for subduing the maladies 
of young and old, 














REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGED SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 





O BE SOLD, at less than half the 
cost, a FREEHOLD MANSION, with grounds 
of four acres, in one of the choicest parts of Middlesex, 
10 miles from Hyde Park; and near stations on the 
Great Northern and Midland. Eminently suitable for 
a hydropathic establishment, college, public institu- 
tion, or maison de santé.—Full particulars of Mr. 
EDMUND W. RICHARDSON, Land Agent, 50 Fins- 
bury § Square, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OXFORD ST,, 
W. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS., 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL SYDNEY 

EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY m: ry be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Bere & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 








S° UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 





porn MEATS. Also, 
FSsence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





QPECIA LITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Me: dicine. 

These Pills requir e no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Bold by all | Chemiata, sash 1s Mat and 2s 9d per box. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. | First Award 
| — Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


simiaiiaas ARY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable 
| ar ticle. Standard. 


| - PURE COCOA ONLY. BACT 
| RY’S COCOA EXTR A 
COCOA) “* Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTER 'N PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when ‘used for Children 
forms the basis of a M agnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and 11s, 








22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





————— 


THE NEW NOVELs, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 





The Merchant Prince. By John 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of * Bf Flavia.” 


Daisy Beresford. By Catharing 


Curtpar, Author of “The Future Marquis.” 


Fortunes Marriage. By 


GEORGIANA M, Craik, Author ot “ Dorcas,” 


Redeemed. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of ‘* His Last Stake,’’ 
By Mrs, 


A Faithful Lover. 


Macqvor, Author of “ Patty,”’ &c. 


Saint and Sibyl. By ¢ L, 
Prrgis, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” i. sail 
Neat week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, price 6d ; by post, 7d. 


HE UNITED STATES and the 
PANAMA CANAL. By Axet Gusrtarsoy, 
W. Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


ULULAND and CETEWAYO 
(Second Edition). By Captain W. R. Luptow., 
‘twenty-two illustrations. Price half-a-crown. 
Srmpkin, MarsuHaLt, and Co., London; all Book- 
sellers, and ‘Railway Bookstalls. 


HE “J. EK. M.” GUIDE to 
SWITZERLAND. 
The ALPS, and HOW to SEE THEM. 
Price Two Shillings an: Sixpence. 
“The ncarest approach to a perfect and infallible 
guide-book we have seen.’’—Bovkseller. 
Replete with Maps, Plans, Panoramas, &c. 
London: SmmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
All Booksellers. 








“SHORTHAND. 


OMPLETE POSTAL TUITION 
in the DOT and DASH SHORTHAND, 

including copies of Instructor and Reader, and 
Correction of Exercises, and at the end of the 
Course a2 Examination and free Certificate of 
Proficiency; also Six Months of the ‘Dot and 
Dash Shorthand Reporter,”’ new series; for 5s. Every 
Pupil will know the great advantaye of having his 
2xercises corrected. A good sty!e guaranteed in one 
mouth. The following reference to this System is 
from the Bazaar, E. xchange, and Mart, of June 5th: 

—‘** Any person who is moderately quick, devoting to 
it, fay, a couple of hours per day, would be able in 
a ‘week to both read and write the system, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that he would be able to 
report a speech or sermon in a month.’ 

Send P.O.0. to the Inventor of the System, J. I. 
NOBLE, 92 Clarendon Street, Hull. 








Gratis and Post Free. 
bate a and FOWLER'S 
AUGUST CATALOGUE of Second-hand 
Books will contain numerous Topographical Works 


from the Library of a Local Antiquarian. 
25, 29, and 31 Loseby Lane, | Leicester. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 
G@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


protection FROM FIRE. 


— AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


irate TO HEALTH. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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a 
WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, 
LL.D., F.B.S., F.G.8, 





Seventh Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
Twenty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. . 
«A very able and interesting sketch of geological 
‘ Spectator. 
This se book of rare excellence. Dr. Dawson 
has been for twenty years a geologist of high repute, 
d has ga‘ned a world-wide fame in connection with 
the discovery of the earliest:known fossil. We turn 
to his book with high interest and keen anticipation. 
nd we are not disappointed ; for we find an account 
of the geological history and past, life of the earth,— 
full, yet concise, accurate, yet pictorial, and almost 
tie. We most heartily commend to our readers a 
ok so full of interest.’ —British Quarterly Review. 


RIGIN of thee WORLD 
The OubiNG to REVELATION and SCIENCE. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES. An Attempt to Illus- 
trate the Characters and Condit‘on of Prehistoric 
Men in Europe by those of the American Races. 
With Forty-four Illustrations. Second Thousand. 
Crown $vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being 
the History of the Oldest Known Fossil Remains. 


With numerous Foll-page Engravings and Wood- 
cuts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Now ready, at all Libraries, complete in 3 vols., 
crown 8yo, 1,500 pp., price Sis 61. 

OBSON’S ENEMIES. A Study of 
e Social and Political Life in the British Empire. 
Jn Eight Books. By Epwarp Jenkins, Author of 
“Ginx'’s Baby,” ‘‘ A Paladin of Finance,’’ &c. Ilnus- 
trated by Fred Barnard. 
Tue EpisopE OF BERTHA. 
THE First DEcADE. 
Tue UNCHAINING OF HOPE. 
TRANSLATED. 
Tue TROUBLES OF Success. 
Law AND SENTIMENT. 
MAN AnD WIFE, 
Too Late! 

SrraHan and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


PN DOR Stop 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 272. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST. With Illustrations by GEORGE pu 

MavriER and W, SMALL. 

ConTENTS. 

No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 10. 
Mr. Stanniforth makes Friends, Chap, 11. 
Colonel Kenyon goes to Church, 

TaLK AND TALKERS. (A Sequel.) 

BorricELLI AT THE VILLA LEMMTI. 

THE CURSE OF THE CATAFALQUES, 

A San-CakLO SUPERSTITION. 

THE BRETHREN OF DEVENTER. 

From THE HEART OF THE WOLDS, 

Damocies. By the Author of ‘For Percival.” 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 12. A New Face. 
Chap. 13. Dick’s Opinions, 

London: Sm1rH, ELpkrR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


By Vernon Lee. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

AUGUST, 1882. No. DCCCII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

MACHINE-MADE SOLDIERS. 

SomE GLIMPSES OF THE PREHISTORIC 

Urss Roma, Vate! By J. P.M. 

Tue Lapies Linpores.—Part V. 

MozLey’s REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 

Sport in A GERMAN Forest CouNtTRY,. 

REMINISCENCE OF A MARCH. 

Lapies 1n ICELAND. 

Tue Wuics’ Last CHance. 

Ovr Frencu ALLY IN Eq@ypr. 
Wititiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


HEBRIDEANS, 


HE HOMILIS', now issuing, begin- 
ning July, 1882, the Eclectic Series. Editor, 
the Rev. Urtuanu R. Tuomas. Contains HOMILIES, 
GERMS of THOUGHT, SEEDLINGS, BREVIARIES, 
REVIEWS, PULPIT HANDMAIDS, PREACHERS’ 
PASSING BELL, &c., contributed by Rev. Dr. David 
Thomas, editor of first fifty volumes; Rev. Dr. 
Percival, President of Trinity College, Oxford; Rev. 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., Rev. Canon Girdlestone, 
Rev.G. Deane, D.Se., Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rey. Mark Guy Pearse, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 
Rey. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., Rev. J. G. Greenhougb, 
M.A., Rev. Peter Rutherford. Rev. C. B. Symes, B.A., 
Rey. Alexander Forrest, Rev. Thomas Hammond, Rev. 
Cornelius Witherby, M.A.. Rey. F. W. Brown, Rev. 
J.P. Allen, M.A., &c. 
Published by W. Mack, 4 Paternoster Square, 
London ; and 38 Park Street, Bristol. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


OLBORN FIRE 


BRIGADE 


STATION.—See the BUILDER, 4d (by post, 
44d), for Views and Plans; also View Part Tarragona 
Cathedral ; the Workman's Honse Question; Fife House 
—Holy Pictures in Russia—East Anglian Earthworks, 
with Plans—Shoring and Underpinning, with Illustra- 
tions—Schjiemann’s New Excavations, &c,—46 Cath- 
erine Street, and all Newsmen, 








SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 








Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—‘* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.”——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of public confidence.”——Court 
Journal.—“‘ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.” Civilian.—*‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’ News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services,”’ 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 35. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cazes, £8 83. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 




















‘ASK FOR on 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 





WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A . Oomstiickionn Ladien Ghiltren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, k 
Wellington Street, Strand, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND (C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


“ We cannot refrain from recommending a new book, ‘ Vice Versi,’ 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., to every one who wishes to 
enjoy a series of explosive laughs.”—Datty News. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION will be ready on 
August 8th of 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6:3. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, July 15th. 


“If there ever was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, yet not 
a comic book, or a ‘merry’ book, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, or a 
jest-hook, or a tumfool book, but a perfectly sober and serious book, in the 
reading of which a sober man may laugh without shame from beginning to end, 
it is the new book called ‘ Vice Versa; or, a Lesson to Fathers.’...... We close the 
book, recommending it very earnestly to all fathers, in the first instance, and 
their sons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins next.” 


THE ATHENZUM, July 15th. 
“‘The whole story is told with delightful drollery and spirit, and there is not a 
dull page in the volume. It should be added that Mr. Austey writes well, and in 
a style admirably suited to his amusing subject.” 


THE ACADEMY, July 15th. 

** It is certainly the best book of its kind that has appeared for a long time ; and 
in the way of provoking laughter by certain old-fashioned means, which do not 
inyolve satire and sarcasm, it has few rivals.’’ 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, July 21st. 

“© Vice Versa’ is one of the most diverting books that we have read for many 
aday. It is equally calculated to amuse the August idler and to keep up the 
spirits of those who have to stay in town and work while others are holiday- 
makiug ‘The book is singularly well written, graphic, terse, and full of verve. 
The school.-boy conversations are to the life, and every scene is brisk and well 
considered.” 

THE WORLD, July 26th. 

“ The idea of a father and son exchanging their identity has suggested itself to 
many minds before now. It is illustrated in this book with surprising freshness, 
originality, and force .....The book is more than wildly comic and amusing, it is in 
parts exceedingly pathetic.’’ 





Now ready, crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


T.-L E A V E S: 
A Collection of Pieces Written for Public Reading. 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 


Author of “Tantler’s Sister,”’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ALCESTIS.” 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NORTHAM CLOISTERS. By the Author 


of *‘ Alcestis,’’ &e. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part I., including 


Evidence—The Signs of Death—The Post-Mortem—Sex—Monstrosities— 
Hermaphrodism—Expectation of Life—Presumption of Death and Survivor- 
ship—Heat and Cold—Burns—Lightning Explosions—Starvation. By CHARLES 
Meymorr Trpy, M.B., F.C.S., Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and 
of Forensic Medicine and Public Health at the London Hospital, Medical 
Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer ot Health and 
Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS: 
A Tale of Shame. Told from the Blue-Books. 
By J. SEYMOUR KEAY. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





- LADIES’ TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
THE FOREIGN FREAKS OF 
FIVE FRIENDS. 


By C. A. JONES. 


With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.,1 Paternoster Square. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
| PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
“THE QUEEN OF NESS.” 

TABLE WATERS,” Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 


$$ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LI8$? 





Ready this day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN 


“The author has been for upwards of half a centur in li 
scientific pursuits in Saunt. France, England, and conten wal and 
more or less intimately connected with many political and social ovens at 
past fifty years. He was one of the founders of the Savage Club, bh 
‘ Reininiscences’ will, it is stated, embrace many anecdotes and recollectien hig 
the original ‘Savages,’ ’"—From the Athenwum, May 20th. nons of 


TALE Ss and TRADITIONS of SWITZERLAND. By 
mM. WESTALL, Author of ‘Old Factory,” * L: in,” &e 
crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. ees or a ae vol, 
‘* All who intend doing Switzerland at the end of the seaso g' ; 
to invest in Mr. Westall’s inte esting and instructive volumes” toetan a 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
FAUSTINE. By Rita, Author of “My Lady Coquette,” 


“Fragoletta,’’ &c. 3 vols. [this day 


A MOTHER'S IDOL. By Lydia Hope. 8 vols. 
WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 3 vols. 
COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of “Too Red a 


Dawn,” ‘An Innocent Siuner,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Gossip of the green-room, of the studio, of the clubs, of the ball-room, de. 
s*riptions of ‘Society’ women and their struggles first to get into society and 
then to keep in it, and sometimes t» fall out of it, form the subjects of most of 
the stories which are, for the rest, brightly written.’’—Daily News. 


FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis Addison. 3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





STANFORD'S 
MAPS OF EGYPT. 


LOWER EGYPT. By the late Lieut.-Colonel 


W.M. Traxe, R.A. To illustrate probable Military Movements in connection 
with the Suez Canal, Alexandria, Cairo, &c. Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 
24 inches by 19. Coloured sheet, 2s 6d ; mounted in case, 5s. 


EGYPT. Scale, 35 miles to an inch; size, 14 


inches by 17. Coloured sheet, Is. 


EGYPT. By Joux Arnowsmitu. Scale, 26 


miles to an inch ; size 22 inches by 26. Coloured sheet, 33; mounted, in case, 
5s. 


EGYPT. The Quarto Atlas Map. Size, 14 


inches by 11. Coloured sheet, 1s 6d ; mounted, in case, 3s. 


EGYPT. By the late Lieut.-Colonel W. M. 


Leake, R.A. Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 32 inches by 53. Two sheets, 
Coloured, 3ls; mounted, in case, 283. 


ALEXANDRIA and its FORTIFICATIONS, 


—SKETCH MAP of ALEXANDRIA, showing the Fortifications from Fort 
Ajemi to Pharillon, and the Number of Guns. Scale, 1 mile to an inch, with 
an inset Map of Lower Egypt on the scale of 33 miles to an inch; size, 15 
inches by 10. Coloured sheet, 1s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 61, cloth. 
RAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Joun Mitrarp, 
Elocution Master in the City of London School. Second Edition, revised. 
“ The second and revised edition of a work of which the principles are thoroughly 
sound, That elocution—iutelligent elocution, not the stilted form‘of speech and 
action which is, or used to be, dinned into boys for speech-days—should be far 
more widely tanght in our schools than it is, few peopie willdeny. To judge from 
his book, Mr. Millard should be as good a master as could be de-ired for the 
acquirement of what ought to be elementary rules, as well as for further niceties 
which follow naturally on the acquaintance with these rules. Mr, Millard’s illus. 
trations are capitally chosen, and one sentence from his book, accompanying a 
quotation exactly fitted to its purpose, will show those who have any care for the 
subject that the author knows remarkably well what he is about :—In such sen- 
tences as the above, nothing is more common than for a reader, especially if he is 
reading at sight, to drop his voice where a sense, but not the sense, is formed. 
Such a reader should be told to keep his eye well in advance of his voice.”— 
Saturday Review. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the $.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisatior, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. Es ap : 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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ME=SRS, 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The COMING CRUSADE in NORTH AFRIOA, 

TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With 
a Narrative of the French Conquest of the 
Regency. By A. M. Broapiey, Correspondent 
of the Times during the War in Tunis. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2 vo's. post 
Svo, 253. a 

«J will now speik of the effect of the Tunisian 
expedition upon the feelings of the population of 
Egypt. When I come to this part of the question, 
though I would wish to speak with all respect of 
France, 1 must say I think a tremendous responsibility 
has followed from the action which that country took 
with respect to Tunis. (Ilear, hear.) The bon. 
Member for Portsmouth was perfe:tly right in saying 
that this attack, as it was considered, upon the 
Mussulman element in Tunis inflamed the Mussulman 
element in Egypt, and created suspicion where there 
was little suspicion before. (Heir, hear.) I will tell 
the Comwittee facts which were brought to my notice 
when these matters occurred. I had letters from 
Egypt stating that the populace was saying, ‘The 
French have taken Tunis; it is absolutely certain that 
the English will take Egypt.’ Tey had not gota 
knowledge of the English Government, or they would 
have known that such a solution was most improbable, 
But they thought that as there had been a beginning 
on the part of France in seizing Mussulman territory 
in Tunis, we would put our hand on kgypt.’—The 
Right Hon. GEorGR GOSCHEN, in tke House of 
Commons (July 26th). 

“The book sets out with a history of Tunis from 
the Saracen Con yuest, with a masterly sketch of the 
inhabitants and the physical geography, and is likely 
henceforth to take rank as the standard authority on 
its various subjects......It is full as of entertainment as 
information; and espec.ally remarkable for its 
historical research in comparatively unfamilixr direc- 
tions,”’—Times. 

NEW and CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published. 

The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 
Besant. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“It is a happy idea well worked out, and must rank 
among the best literary confections of its kind.’’— 
Atheneum. 

* The author of the satirical romance before us has 
achieved a very remark ble sucecess......he sketch of 





the Royal Academy Exhibition—the pictures, the | 


visitors, the criticisms—under the altered conditions 
of things, isa small miracle of cleverness...... The book, 
asa whole, ought to be read by everybody who has 
the wit to appreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure 
and amusement.’’—Saturday Review. 

“It is impossible to resist the fa:cination of the 
style in which it is told......There is a sparkie of airy 
fun and of light-fingered satire running through it.”’ 
—Edinburgh Courant. 

“*His whole picture is carefully finished, and implies 
an extraordipary amount of thuught and observation. 
eee The romance contains a love-story carried on under 
conditions of freshness that will inspire envy in the 
heart of many a novelist.’’—Globe. 

“A vivacious satire, sustained and wrought out with 
exceptional ingenuity and point.’’—Svotsman. 

“The humorous satire of the tale is charming.”’-- 
Land and Water. 

“A remarkably clever and entertaining book.”’— 


Graphic 
MEMOIR of the HONOURABLE 


GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, 
K.B., VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL of the 
RED. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of 
“The City of Sunshine,” &c. 8vo, with Portrait, 
Tllustrations, and Maps, 21s, 

Summary OF Contents :—The American War—The 
Capture of Charlestown—The Descent upon Tonlon— 
The Cape Expedition—The Capture of the Dutch Fleet 
=—The Nore and Plymouth Mutinies—The Pursuit of 
Admiral Bruix—The Burning of the ‘Queen Charlotte’ 
—The Blockade of Genoa—The Landing at Aboukir 
—The French Evacuation of Egypt—The Threatened 
Invasion—The Surrender of Buonaparte. 

HARRY ERSKINE. 

The HONOURABLE HENRY 
ERSKINE, Lord-Advocate for Seotland. With 
Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and of his Time. 
Compiled from Family Papers and other Sources 
of Information. By Lieutenant-Colonel ALEx. 
Ferausson, late of the Staff of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Army. Large 8vo, with Port aits and 
other Illustrations, 3ls 61. 

“It is certain that not many regular biozraphies of 
these days will be found fuller of interest to a fit 
audience than this handsome volume.......Chokefull 
of those little glimpses into the 1 fe and conversations 
of past ages which constitute the charm of ali good 
books of this kind.’”’—Pull Mall Guzette. 

**It is Erskine a3 a man, the warm-hearted, bright- 
spirited friend, whom his political opponents 
honoured as much as his most ardent supporters, 
who is revealed in this volume....... In this book many 
happy instances of Erskine’s wit and wisdom are 
recorded, and the form of it almits of a good deal of 
discursive reference to anecdotes of the time which 
have a connection more or less distant with the cen- 
tral subject. Itis an excellent contribution to the 
literature of Scottish lite and humour. Some of the 
stories are as redvlent of the soil as any of the 
© Dean’s,’...00e. A book which is picturesque as well as 
graphic.”—Atheneuin. 

“The reader of this extremely entertaining hook 
will find in it many other quaint illustrations of 
Scottish life and character a century ago.......Colonel 
Fergusson’s book is not only amusing in itself, but is 
a worthy memorial of thé witty and amiable man 
whom it commemorates.—St. James's Gazette. 

“* We feel that our limited space has not allowed us 
to do anything like justice to the rich materials of 
this volume, wherein historical incident ges along 
with jest and anecdote.”—Nonconformist and 
Independent. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





| 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fijty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the Large Number of New Books, English and 
Foreign, which are constantly passing through the Library, the 
Permanent Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of 
Works of the Best Authors, on all Subjects of general interest. 

Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the Season are added as 
the demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies and Literary Institutions 
SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Two, Three, Five, or more Friends in any Neighbourhood may Unite in one Subscription, 
and obtain a Constant Succession of the Best and Newest Books. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


| ¥4* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 


obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





SELECT LIBRARY 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’S (Limited), 


CITY 








STRONBUY; 


OR, 
OF HIGHLAND 
By the AUTHOR of “ TOBERSNOREY.” 


HANKS YARN. 


Cheap Edition, eloth, 2s 6d. 


** Sparkles with joke and story.’’—Scotsman. 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO., HAMILTON and CO., and all Railway Bookstalls. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME, NOW READY. 


THE CONCEPTS AND THEORIES OF 
MODERN PHYSICS. 


By J. B. STALLO. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Arrangements are mide by which subscribers dwelling in the Country can receive an ample and punctual 
supply of Books, which are d'spatched in boxes to all parts of the United Kingdom. These boxes can be 


returned to the Library once in every week, when a fresh set «f books is immediately sent in exchange, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Mouths. 
FIVE VOLUMES PS eee £1 4 0 mune = © 
NINE VoLUM&Ss oanes se 2 e mS Uf Pee 3.3 0 
TWELVE VOLUMES ... re ea p 28 0 440 


And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Gu nea per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS of the annual value of Three Guineas and upwards have also the privilege of 
using the Reading and Writing Rooms attached to the Library. 
Full particulars forwarded post-free on appli-ation to the LIBRARIAN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION of CHARLES 

© READE’S NOVELS. Uniform in style, with Llustrations, crown 8yo, red 
cloth extra, 3s 6.1 each. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. Illustrated by 8. L. Fildez, A.R. 4. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. LIilustrated by William Small. 

IT IS NEVER TUO LATE to MEND. Illustrated bv G. J. Pinwell. 

The COURSE of TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOLH., Illustrated 
by Helen Paterson. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF; JACK of ALL TRADES; and JAMES 

LAMBERT. Lllustrated by Matt Stretch. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. Illustrated by M. El!en Edwards. 

The DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illustrated by Si: Jon Gilbert, R.A., and Charles 

The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. Iliustrate] by Charles Keene, [ Keene. 

HARD CASH Iilnstrated by F. W. Lawson. ie, 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by 8. L. Fildes, A.R.A., and William Small. 

FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 

PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. Illustrate! by Robert Barnes. [Cooper. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPIATION. Itlnstratel by Edward Hughes and A. W. 

The WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated by Helen Pater:on, 8. L. Fildes, A.R.A., 
Charles Green, and H-nry Woods, A.R.A, 

A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Kate Cranfard. 

A WOMAN-HATER, Illustrated by Thomas Couldery. 

READIANA. With a Ste2l-plate Portrait of Charles Reade, 

“The author of ‘It Is Never Too Late to Mend’ is likely to receive an aldition 
to his already great popularity through the pub‘ication, by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, of a complete Serie: of h s Novels in sixteen volumes, which for paper and 
type and general handsomeness of appearance bear comparison with any similar 
issue which the enterprise of the publishing world has lately produced. There 
can be no donbt that authors sel'om attiin a broad popularity until their works 
are offered to the public in the one-volume edition, which, from its more reason- 
able price, enables the reader tu become the actual possessor of the book of his 
fancy, and which, moreover, presents it to him in a convenient and portable form. 
This latter advantage is sometimes counterbalanced by the inferior quality of the 
cheaper issues.. No such defect is to be found in the present edition of Mr. 
Reade’s works, which is in every respect on an equality w.th the original publica- 
tions in which Englisa fiction ‘s di-seminated, and has all the qualities of a good 
library edition.”—Times, July 12th, 1832. 


N&W WORK by Mr. SWINBURNE.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
TRISTRAM of LYONESSE, and other Poems. By 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

**This is the most varied avd important volume of verse that Mr. Swinburne 
has yet published, and in sll probability it will be the most popular. W'der in its 
appeal than any previous book of his—more romantic, too, and more interesting 
—it yet retains the rhythmical power and prophetic pas-ion which have hitherto 
been the most noticeable cuaracteristics of his work...... A remarkable feature of 
the volume consists of a group of twenty-one sonnets on English dramatic poet:. 
It may be said without any hesitation that the gifts required for their production 
are peculiarly Mr. Swinburne’s own, and that the sonnets could have been written 
by no other poet.”’—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Swinburne certainly has never been seen to more solid and l»sting alvan- 
tage than in this publication. ‘ Mary Stuart’ was to a great extent caviare to the 
general; it could only hope to be appreciated by the deliberate student of poetry. 
But here we have a volume of the greatest possible public interest, one of which 
every page is readable and enjoyable by the every-day purchaser of books, and 
one which we venture to prophesy will be among the most popular of the writer’s 
works...... It is a love-tale pure and simple, but it is marked by an gmonut of 
reticence which may surprise those who remember on'y the poetry of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s youth ; and the result is a poem which will be acknowledged as‘one of the 
very finest of these times.’’—Nottingham Guardian. 

Mr. Swinburne’s other Works are as follows :— 
The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSA- GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. 

MOND. Feap. 8vo, 5s. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

ATALANTA in CALYDON. A New SONGS of TWO NATIONS. Crown 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 8vo, 6s. 

CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Crown | ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown 8v0, 12s. 


8vo, 7s. | ~ . n 

PORMS end BALLADS. First Sories, | MRECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 
sap. 8v0, 98. Also i mn 8y0, at » 63. 

ter. —_ Also in crown 8¥0, at |. One of an ENGLISH REPUBLICAN 
POEMS and BALLADS, Second Series, | on the MUSCOVITE CRUSADE. 

Feap. 8vo, 9s. Also in crown 8yo,at | 8v0, 1s. 

same price. A NOTE on CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
NOTES on POEMS and REVIEWS. | Crown 8vo, 63. 

8vo, ls. S CEs i 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Escay. | Ag 20pY % SHAKESPEARE. Crown 


With Fac-simile Paintings. Demy | songs of the SPRING-TIDES. Crown 











8vo, . o So, Ge 
ONGS before SUNRISE. 8yvo, Aes 
a. mown SY | STUDIES in SONG. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8ye,| MARY STUART: a Tragedy. Crown 
12s 6d. | Svo, 83. 











NEW BOOK by BRET HARTE. 
Post. 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
FLIP, &c. By Bret Harte. (Immediately. 
OUIDA’S NEW STORIES. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 73 6.1. 
BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 

** When Ouida has scenery, or art, or animals, or children in her head, there is 
nothing else there one could wish absent. Her passion for justice, her love of 
helpess childhood, her reverence for defenceless animals, are great and rare. 
* Bimbi,’ as its name signifies, is a book of stories for children; but, although the 
stories are written for children, and are such as children of a certain age and some 
education will thoroughly enjoy, they are excellent reading for ‘ grown-ups.’ 
* Findelkind’ and ‘ The Little Earl’ are full of the pathetic aspiration of childhood 
after servicerbleness, end are very beantiful.’”’—Daily News, _ p 

NEW WORK by Mr. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, 123; and at every Library. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Stevenson. 
NEW VOLUMES of “ The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
The COMET of a SEASON. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
A HKART’S PROBLEM. By Charles Gibbon. 
The BRIDE’S PASS. By Sarah Tytler. 
CAVALRY LIFE. By J.8. Winter. 
JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. Christie Murray. Illustrated by F. Barnard. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS ‘Of “READY MONEY MORTIBOY » 
To be ready in September, 3 vols. crown 80, at every Library, ; * 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEW: an® 
I.apossible Story. By Watter Besant and James Rick, Autliors of ton 


Cap ain cf the Fleet,” *‘ The Golden Butterfly,” &c. - 
Varner. : utterfly,” &. Illustrated by Fred 








ae ccs a aT 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A FRENCH HEIRESS i 
CHATEAU.” in BER OWN, 


To he ready in September, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. ; 
VALENTINA. By E. C. Price, Author of “4 


Freveh Heiress,”’ &c. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW STORIES.—3 vols. crown 8¥0, at every i 
COALS of FIRE, and other Stories. By D. Christie 
URRAY. 

*** Coals of Fire’ isa story of great power and prthos, simple, su an 
effective. The materia's are not far-fetched, being taken from the lite bEechane 
Jack, but two at least of the characters introduced ara perfect studies of humaw 
nature. Some of the other stories are ingenious in plot; one or two show the 
same power whicl is seen in ‘Coals of Fire’ of extracting pathos from st 
incidents ; an] all are related in a bright and vigorous style. It is not often 
= three volumes of short stories can be read with euch continued pleasure.”— 

theneaum, 


" Mr. BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. By Robert... 


BucHANAN. 
‘Mr. Buchanin is a master in the art of story-telling; he possesses in an un- 
usual degree the power of arresting and keeping the attention of his readers, and 
his words and thonghts flow easily and azreevbly, so that there is never the 
least effort or tedium in fullowing him. Ie is poetic, dramatic, highly interest. 
ing, and hard to lay aside when once hegun,’’—Spectator. 
‘*Mr. Robert Buchanan is one of the foremost poets of our time; he is also, 
probably because ke is a poet, powerful a3 a writer of romance......The tale is 
vigorously told.’”’—Scotsman. 





Mr. BUCHANAN'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS.—Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63, 
BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HUMOUR. By 


Ropert Bucwanan. With a Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. 

“The present volume exhibits nothing more plainly than the author’s know. 
ledge of life, his acquaintanee with the world, and his powerful grasp of actual 
fact......‘ Judas Iscariot’ is a poem of which any man whatever might be proud 
Sars ‘The Lights of Leith’ is a truly noble ballad, fall of tender feeling and 
right purpose, impregnated with spiritual and vivified by earthly love...... Tn this 
— z r. B .chanan affords his readers a most complete view of his many gifts.” 
—Academy. 

Mr. Buchanan's other Works are as follows :— 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BUCHANAN, With a Fronti:piece by Thomas 
Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The BOOK of ORM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVERBURN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ST. ASE and his SEVEN WIVES: a Tale of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis. 

‘ece by A. B, Houghton. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love Story. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

A CHILD of NATURE: u Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 

GOD and the MAN: a Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


Mrs. RI DDE LL’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 80, cloth extra, 63 ; at every Library. 
The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. J. H. Rippe.t. 

“ Few novelists have a better right to the public approval than Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell. It might indeed be said, with perfect truth, that not many men of to- 
day could produce stories showing as much firmness, and grip, and knowledge of 
human niture as Mrs Ri dell shows, It is just the book for him who is lounging 
out on to the hillside to put into his pocket. It is a volume that will delight her 
who» sits under the shade of the trees by the riverside. Indeed, no one who has 
leisure or long evenings to spare should be without it.’’—Scotsman. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &c. By Mark 


WAIN. 

**«The Invalid’s Story’ shows the author at his best and strongest, and is 
equal to anything of the kind he has ever produced. Speech so quaint and 
extravagant, and yet so natural and right as that of the suffering mail-man, who. 
is one of the heroes of the romance, is not often achieved. It is worthy of the 
author of ‘Tom Baker's Cat,’ and the story of tha Blue Jay and the account of 
Buck Fanshawe’s funeral. As for the burlesque that gives its name to the 
volume, it is really good work. With ‘ The Invalid’s Story’ it is enough to make 
the book a sucvess.”’—Athenw#um. 


The GARDEN that PAID the RENT. By Tom 


JERROLD, Feap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s; cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


CAMP NOTES. By Frederick Boyle. Post 8vo, 


__illustrated boards, 2s; crown 8vo. cloth extra, 36 64 

















SAVAGE LIFE. By Frederick Boyle. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 23; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, 





rown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


Cc 
A HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSsS., &c. By Joun E. 
Cussaxs. Entirely New and Revised Edition, illustrated with over 400 
Woodeuts and Coloured Plates. 

** Mr. Cussans’s book was always the chief authority on the subject of which it 
treats, and it is now more than ever worthy of the position it has so long occu- 
pied. It dois with matters that havea great fascination for all who are inter- 
ested in archwology, genealogy, and the like, and it is assuredly a volume which 
no gentleman's library and no public library should be without.’”’—Nottingham 
Guardian. 





i pm ready, price 6d. 
ARTEMUS WARD’S LECTURE on the MORMONS. 


With 32 Engravings. Edited, with Preface, by Epwarp P. Hinestoy. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


Contents —All Sorts and Conditions of Men; an 
Impossible Story, by Walter Besant and James Kice, 
illustrate i by Fred. Barnard—More News of Chaucer, | —Alexandria, by O. 


AUGUST. 


Price One Shilling. 


BELGRAVIA, for AUGUST. | The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 


| Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
'BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


ContEents.—‘I Cannot Marry You, My Pretty 


| 
ConTenTs.—Dust: a Story, by Julian Hawthorne | Maid!” by Percy Fitzgerald, illustrated—In Tru-t 
Gordon Cumming—Mrs. | for Sandy, by F. W. Robinson—A Club Benefactor, 


by Mrs. H. KR. Haweis—Heart and Science: a Story | Elizabeth Barry, by Dutton Cook—The Welsh in the | by James Payn, illustrated—Paszages ia the Life of 
of the Present Day, by Wilkie Collins—The History | West Country, by Grant Allen—Ovarles Reade’s Colonel Cusack, by Dutton Cook—An Episode in High 


of Kissing, by T. F. Thisetton Dyer—About York- | Novels, by Walter Besant—Naval Warfare, by J. A. 


Life, by J. Arbuthnot Wilson, illustrated—Sal: a 


shire, by Katharine S. Macquoid, with Six Illustra- | Farrer—iooks and their Authors, by Robert Atken | Riverside Romance, by Thomas Shairp—1he Bishop 
tions by Thomas R. Macquoii—Arabia Petra. at | —Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.— | and Mr. Latazzi, by David Christie Murray, illus- 





Howe, by Findlay Muirhead—The Admiral’s Ward, | Table Talk, by Sylvanus Urban. 


by Mrs, Alexander, 


| trated. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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